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IS  PATRIOTISM  DEAD? 
NOT  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  initiated  a  series  of  full- 
page  portraits  of  U.S.  Presidents,  from  George  Washington 
through  Richard  Nixon,  the  response  was  overwhelming.  From 
legislators.  From  teachers.  From  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
which,  in  recognition  of  the  series,  awarded  the  Examiner  its 
sixth  George  Washington  Gold  Medal.  All  of  this  was  very  grat¬ 
ifying.  But,  even  more  heartwarming  was  the  response  from 
the  public. 

In  answer  to  the  many  requests  we  received,  the  entire  series 
was  reprinted  as  a  40-page  brochure,  featuring  biographical 
data  and  statistics  on  the  history  of  the  Presidency  along  with 
the  Presidential  Posters.  If  you  would  like  to  reprint  the  series 
in  your  newspaper,  write  for  a  copy  of  this  brochure.  We  will  be 
happy  to  grant  permission  to  use  the  material  free,  with  or 
without  credit  to  the  Examiner. 


^ianjranristo  Examiner 


As 

different 

as 


Knight. 


Our  newspapers 
ome  big  and 
small  and  in- 
between. You'd 
never  know 
we're  re¬ 
lated.  Our 
ideas  are  as 
different  as 
our  neckties, 


our  talents  unique.  You  won’t; 
find  a  pigeonhole  to  fit  us,  or  a 
label  to  describe  us  all. 

Wherever  Knight  People 
work— from  Detroit  to  Miami, 
from  Akron  to  Charlotte  to  Tal¬ 
lahassee— each  of  our  news¬ 
papers  speaks  its  mind  with  its 
own  voice,  to  its  own  readers. 

But  there  is  also  a  strong 
resemblance. 

We  each  worry— about  read¬ 
ers,  and  how  we  can  help  them. 


Knight  Newspapers  Incorporated 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer 
Detroit  Free  Press— Miami  Herald— Tallahassee  Democrat 


About  cities,  and  how  to  serve 
them.  About  newspapers,  and 
how  to  make  ours  still  better. 

We’re  like  that— nearly  5,000 
of  us  who  work  for  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  the  big  ones,  the 
little  ones,  the  in-betweens. 

Diversity  is  our  strength  and 
individuality  our  trademark. 


IF  YOU  DOX’T  HAVE 

Kara’-Kount 

YO|TR  INEWSROOM 

...You  Need  it! 

SHAFFSTALL  EOUIPMENT,  INC. 

5149  E.  65th  STREET,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


YOU  USED  TO 

ROB  THE  MAIL  EVERY  YOUR  E&P 

WEEK.  HOW  COME  NOW  SUBSCRIPTION 

YOU  ROB  BANKS?  RAN  OUT. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to; 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

n  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  $15  a  year. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MARCH 

7- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas.  Jack 

Tar  Poinsett,  Greenville,  S.C. 

8- 9 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Hotel 

Pick-Fort  Hayes,  Columbus. 

9- 11 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Skirvin  Hotel, 

Oklahoma  City. 

9- 21 — Seminar  on  newspictures.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni. 

varsity. 

13- 15 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul. 

14- 15— Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Lake  Tahoe. 

14- 16 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Minneapolis. 

15- 17 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15 —  Oregon  circulation  conference.  Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

16- 21 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop.  University  oi 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

20- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop. 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

21—  U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association.  Stouffer  Inn,  Louisville,  Ky. 
23-25— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel, 

Chicago. 

23- April  4 — Seminar  for  political  reporters.  American  Press  Institute. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

27-28 — Circulation  seminar  of  Now  Jersey  Press  Association.  Howard 
Johnson  Inn,  Woodbridgo,  N  J. 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

29-30 — Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Sierra  Tahoe,  Lake  Tahoe. 

APRIL 

10- 12 — Council  on  Newspaper  Research  and  Development.  Hotel  De' 
Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

10-12 — Iowa  Press  Association.  Hotel  Port  Oes  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

10-12 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

10- 12 — North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ray  HotaL  Dickinson. 

11- 12 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Hills 
Motel,  Crossville,  Tenn. 

11-12 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Airlie  Foundation,  War 
renton,  Va. 

11-12 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marlott  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

13 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Southeast).  Emerald  Cova 
Hotel,  Corpus  Christi. 

1 3- 1 5— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13-18 — National  Association  of  Purchasing  Executives.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
13-25— Seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13-15— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

15— Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

16-  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

17- 19— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Seven  Springs  Moun¬ 
tain  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

17-18 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Mcnteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

17- 19— Kansas  Press  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Saline. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association  offset  printing  conference.  Rochester 

Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y.  ' 

20— Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Northeast).  Worth  Hotel. 
Fort  Worth. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield. 

2 1- 24— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf  Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York. 

24- 26— South  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 

27-28—1  owa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  I 
27-May  3  — Missouri  Press  Association.  Columbia,  Mo.  I 

27-May  9—  Seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs.  American  | 

Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

MAY 

4-10 — Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

8-10 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Hotel  Dennis. 
Atlantic  City. 
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Eyes  on  a  lunar  excursion 


Tom  O'TooIr,  center,  leatches  the  ApoUo-H  liftoff.  Woxliinuton  Post  JJOOmm.  and  60(tmm.  lennes.  Staff  photoiirapher  Stere  Szoho,  riijht, 
Uirector  of  Photography  Dick  Darcey,  left,  xhootn  the  launch  with  hax  iOOmm.  and  800mm.  lcnxe.x. 


Cohn,  one  of  the  nation’s  most  sion.  Ahead  are  more  g^reat 

distinguished  science  writers  revelations  in  all  the  physical 

and  twice  a  winner  of  the  sciences.  * 
AAAS/Westinghouse  award  To  The  Post’s  science  team 
for  science  reporting.  Staff  in  Washington  falls  the  job 

writers  Nate  Haseltine  and  of  communicating  the  import 

Stuart  Auerbach  cover  medi-  of  such  discoveries  to  a  spe- 

cine  locally  and  nationally.  cial  audience:  not  only  to 

Only  12  years  separate  the  marvelling  readers  in  half  a 

first  report  on  Sputnik  in  million  homes,  but  also  to 

the  world’s  press  and  The  officials  who  administer  the 

Washington  Post’s  highly-  essential  ingredient  of  any 

informed  coverage  of  the  scientific  research:  taxpayers’ 

current  manned  lunar  excur-  money. 

IjPosJiington  |)05t 

First  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  adrertising  .  .  .  first  in  awards 
A  member  of  Newspaper  1 

Rtprtscnttri  by:  Gantral— Sawy«r.  Farguson,  w«<k«r.  financial— Grant  Wtbb  &  Co.  Heltit 
4  Ratorts— Matropoiitan  Publiahars  Rapraaantativas,  inc..  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.). 
Comics-  Puck  Ratogravura— Matropolitan  Sunday  Nawspapars.  Inlamatiaiial — Intama* 
ttonal  Harald  Tnbuna,  Pans:  Tha  Unitad  Kingdom,  Europa  and  India;  Antonio  Sambrotta, 
Roma:  Italy;  Madia  Raprasantativas  Inc.,  Manila,  Tokyo:  Tha  Far  Cast;  Epoch  Publicity 
Agancy,  Taipai:  Taiwan;  Parfcar  Associatad  Raprasantations  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  Sydrtay;  Australia; 
C.  K.  Backatt,  Auckland:  Naw  Zaaland;  G.  Ennquai  Simom,  Paraa  y  Cia,  Maxico  City:  Maxico. 


Thomas  O’Toole’s  eyes  strain 
after  Astronauts  departing 
for  the  moon.  As  they  disap¬ 
pear  into  space,  he  heads  for 
the  computerized  halls  of 
technocracy,  to  get  the  rest  of 
this  adventure  story  for  The 
Washington  Post. 

O’Toole  is  one  of  The  Post’s 
four-man  staff  covering  sci¬ 
ence,  medicine,  technology  and 
policies  that  affect  them.  The 
group  is  headed  by  Victor 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★By  Don  Maley 

MEDICAL  COLUMN  RUN-DOWN 

Walking  was  a  healthful  sport; 

Running,  maybe  moreso. 

Hiking  once  had  loud  support 
It  helped  tune  up  the  torso. 

But  now  the  fad  is  jogging, 

Many  health  columns  hint. 

It  seems  to  be  all  the  news 
That  lit  ones  want  to  sprint. 

^Arch  Napier,  Albuquerque,  N.y 

SEEN  POSTED  ON  a  bulletin  board  in  the  National  Press  Buili 
ing  in  Washington  was  a  notice  which  read  in  part:  “It  has  rtcenil 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Janitorial  Department  that 
number  of  newsmen  have  in  recent  months  died  while  on  duty  an 
their  death  had  not  been  discovered  for  months  thereafter.  Furthe 
more,  we  regret  to  say  that  we  have  received  a  number  of  reports  ( 
newsmen  who  have  failed  to  fall  over  after  they  died  ...  if  afu 
several  hours  it  is  noticed  that  a  newsman  has  not  moved  or  change 
position  (while  at  his  desk)  the  Janitorial  Department  will  invest 
gate.  Because  of  the  highly  sensitive  nature  of  the  newspaper  busi 
ness  the  close  resemblance  between  death  and  the  newsmen’s  nai 
ural  working  attitude,  the  investigation  will  be  made  quietly  ti 
prevent  waking  the  newsmen  if  he  is  sleeping.  If  some  doubi  exi^t 
as  to  the  erue  condition  of  the  newsmen,  extending  a  pay  checlci 
a  fine  test.  If  the  newsman  does  not  reach  for  it,  it  may  be  n-asdn 
ably  assumed  that  he  is  dead  .  .  .  NOTICE:  In  some  cases,  how 
ever,  the  instinct  is  so  strongly  developed,  that  a  spasmodic  cliitrli 
ing  reflex  action  may  occur.” 

*  «  * 

On  the  subject  of  typographical  errors  the  following  cxampli 
from  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register’s  “Fix  It  Yourself”  featur 
speaks  for  itself  and  in  a  language  all  its  own : 


Fix  It  Yoursi 


pr/ind^ 

EDITOR  i  PUBLISHER 
DIRECTORY  Of 
PRESS  COHTACTS 

An  all-advertising  feature  for: 

•  EDITORS  AND  NEWSMEN 

•  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES 

Mlnimum-tlze  six-line  listings,  set  in  easy-to-read 
eight-point  Vogue,  in  three  column  format,  may  be 
contracted  on  o  13-time  consecutive  insertion  basis. 

See  this  new  feature  on  page  30 

Write  E&P,  950  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y,  for  free  kitf 

RATES:  Base  rate,  $3.00  per  line,  based  on  six-line  minimum.  $2.90 
per  line  for  individual  listing  in  excess  of  minimum,  or  multiple 
listings  up  to  five  inches  in  a  single  issue.  Minimum  contract  (6 
lines  for  13  consecutive  weeks),  $234.  Frequency  discounts  available. 


By  HUBBARD  COBB 
You  Handy  Man 
FINISHES  FOR  STAIRS 

Thee  ae  a  lot  of  things  one 
can  do  with  the  teads  and  is- 
es  of  stais.  If  you  like  yoo  can 
cove  them  witn  capet  and  if 
yoo  dont  like  this  yoo  can  paint 
cntasting  cok>s.  If  this 
doesnt  please  yoo  then  you  can 
give  the  wood  a  natoal  finish 
of  shellai  a  floo  seal  o  va¬ 
nish. 

If  yh  plan  to  efinish  that 
stais  hsing  anything  othe  than 
a  iapet  then  the  wood  should 
be  pepaed  in  the  samej:iaeful 
manne  as  you  would  do  to  a 
floo.  The  old  fini^^oultHae' 


/Smooth  before  applying  flie  fin- 

For  those  who  wi  sh  to  paint . 
^e  stairs,  the  best  paint  is  a 
floor  enamel.  The  choice  of  col-; 
ors  is  pretty  much  up  to  you  but 
jwed  like  to  say  a  word  of  cau¬ 
tion  about  usingv  ery  light  coI-| 
ors  on  the  risers  especially  If 
ithere  are  children  in  the  house. 
jChildren  find  it  difficult  not  to 
jBmaah  the  toes  of  their  shoes  | 
into  te  risers  and  diis  usually 
Reaves  a  dark  mark. . 

IVACUUM  r.  I 

CLEANER  ^ 


HEADY  HEADS  AND  SUCH:  This  one,  from  the  Seattle 
is  the  most  unbelievable  head  we’ve  ever  seen:  “Zeke  Zzzypt  ZafI 
Zyzzy  Zzyxzxxy.”  (Unfortunately  we  don’t  know  what  the  story  wJ 
about)  .  .  .  The  story  about  the  couple  who  got  married  on  inot"r 
cycles  carried  this  head  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times:  “Motorcvcli^i 
Wedding  Is  A  Roaring  Success.”  The  subhead  was  even  bettFi 
“Gary  Bride  And  Vroom!”  .  .  .  Over  the  story  about  chesty  I  ngli' 
actress  Diana  Dors  declaring  bankruptcy  the  Indianapolis  Star  di 
dared:  “Actress  Busted  Money-Wise.”  .  .  .  “Are  They  Called  d 
Postwomen  or  Fe-mailmen?”  asked  the  Chicago  Tribune  .  .  .  "I* 
A  Catty  Show,  Even  Fur  the  Hairless”  (Bill  Crawford)  in  the  Sd' 
more  Sunday  Sun. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  1. 


Million  Terminal  to  Open  April  1st! 


The  new  Springfield  bus  terminal  will  be  the  first 
in  New  England  to  be  used  by  both  Greyhound  and 
Troilwoys  os  well  os  oil  the  suburban  bus  companies 
serving  Springfield.  The  single  terminal  concept  de¬ 
veloped  by  Peter  Picknelly,  President  of  Peter  Pan  Bus 
Lines  of  Springfield  will  be  closely  studied  by  the  two 
major  intercity  bus  companies  and  may  well  influence 
their  future  operations  throughout  the  country. 

The  new  terminal  is  strategically  located  at  the 
intersection  of  Interstate  Route  91  (running  north  to 
Montreal  and  south  to  New  York)  and  Interstate  Route 


291  (to  Mass.  Turnpike  running  eas|  and  west)  .  .  .  the 
crossroads  of  New  England. 

Designed  with  future  industry  growth  in  mind  the 
new  complex  will  hove  sixteen  docks  for  intercity  buses 
and  a  "run-thru"  for  suburban  buses.  A  large  area  of 
the  terminal  is  devoted  to  the  handling  and  storage  of 
package  express,  a  growing  part  of  the  intercity  bus  in¬ 
dustry.  A  restaurant,  lounge  and  newsstand  will  also  be 
operated  in  the  terminal,  for  the  convenience  of  passen¬ 
gers.  The  ultra  modern  terminal  is  another  first  for 
Springfield. 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

»  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairmen  o{  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Sen.  Hart  ^8  equal  terms 

Senator  A.  Hart,  thairnian  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 

no|K>ly  Snixoininiitee,  says  he  is  going  to  push  legislation  that  will 
make  “advertising  spate  in  all  media  available  to  all  advertisers  on 
etpial  terms.”  Why  tonfme  yourself  to  advertising  media,  Senator? 
Kveryone  in  Washington  seems  to  be  interested  in  protet  ting  the  ttm- 
siiiner.  Why  not  protect  him  from  bargains  also? 

.V  single  issue  of  a  New  York  newspajter  tarried  an  ad  for  Bond’s 
clothes  offering  one  man’s  suit  for  S7.5  or  two  for  S12!{:  another  for 
.Martin’s  offering  women’s  jjanty  ht>se  at  SI. 79  a  pair,  and  S.S.50  for 
two  pair;  Ciimbels  shows  a  knit  sweater  at  S1.99  ttr  two  for  S9;  another 
(iimbels  ad  for  men’s  jeans  at  SI .99  or  two  for  S9;  and  when  you  get 
to  the  ftKxl  ads  you  aren’t  even  told  what  the  price  of  one  )K>untl  of 
anything  is — it  is  three  lor  2.5c,  or  two  for  Iff^  and  figure  it  out  for 
yourself. 

If  elimination  of  volume  c)r  bulk  discounts  is  justified  in  one  area 
of  the  economy,  why  not  in  all  areas?  Or  doesn’t  (Congress  want  to 
tac  kle  that  one  in  front  of  the  .Ymerican  consumer? 


Reb«rt  U.  Brown 
Publithor  and  Editor 


Circulation  continues  upward 

The  broadcasters  claim  no  one  reads  newspapers  any  more,  they  just 
watch  television.  .Some  college  students  say  the  same  thing  calling  it 
the  “capitalistic  press.”  Isn’t  it  strange,  therefore,  that  almost  a  million 
more  copies  of  daily  newspajters  are  now  lK*ing  purchased  every  clay 
than  was  the  case  a  year  ago? 

I'otal  daily  circulation  now  exceeds  r)2,5(M),()()(),  according  to  K&P’s 
19r»9  International  Y'ear  Bcx)k  about  to  come  off  the  press.  I'here  are 
fewer  iiewspajK-rs  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  .\ngeles,  etc.,  than 
there  were  10  years  ago  but  there  are  just  as  many  dailies  being  pub¬ 
lished  as  then  and  those  pa|x.‘rs  are  selling  five  million  more  copies  per 
day  than  in  1958. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  things  that  some  newspapers  are  not  doing 
right  but  it  seems  a  safe  conclusion  from  the  figures  that  the  majority 
of  them  must  be  doing  most  things  right  insofar  as  the  ptiblic  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Editorial  influence 

Refuting  a  jxipular  slur  on  the  nation’s  editorial  pages  (to  the  eHec  t 
that  no  one  reads  them  any  more  and  they  have  little  influence)  the 
journalism  Research  column  in  this  issue  reports  on  a  study  showing 
that  editorials  and  editorial  cartexms  can  and  Irecpietitly  do  change 
jieople’s  opinions.  It  dcx?sn’t  mean,  KftP  |X)ints  out,  that  all  editorials 
accomplish  that  goal.  But  those  that  are  pro|X'rly  written  and  pre¬ 
sented  often  do. 

Fditorial  writers  of  the  nation:  come  down  from  your  ivory  towers, 
throw  out  your  chests  and  accejit  the  honor  that  comes  your  way!  Of 
course,  some  honor  is  clue  also  to  the  medium  that  carricjs  the  writers’ 
daily  grist  and  creates  the  c  liniate  of  honesty,  integrity  and  believabil- 
ity  that  attracts  the  reading  public  in  the  first  place. 
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PRAISE  FOR  EDITORS 

Ali  concerned  were  delighted  by  How¬ 
ard  H.  Taylor’s  complimentary  comments 
on  liie  format  and  typography  of  the 
Daily  Trojan  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  ('alifornia  (Feb.  1).  But  he  gave  me 
mon  credit  as  faculty  adviser  than  I  de- 
serM .  It  was  not  1  who  redesigned  the 
paper,  but  rather  the  editors,  who  have 
complete  control  over  content  and  produc¬ 
tion.  .\ll  I  do  is  try  to  keep  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  appraised  of  the  latest  trends  in 
newspaper  design. 

Roy  H.  CoppKRi  I) 

Utadena,  Calif. 

*  4t 

ANOTHER  VICTORY 

1  am  sure  all  of  our  association  members 
appreciate  your  editorial  comments  (Jan¬ 
uary  25)  regarding  our  successful  effort 
to  have  the  University  of  California  up¬ 
grade  journalism  rather  than  toss  it  out 
as  they  had  once  planned. 

You  may  be  interested  in  a  similar  suc¬ 
cess  we  have  recently  had  in  helping  im¬ 
prove  journalism  education. 

For  several  years  we  had  been  living 
with  the  handicap  of  a  teacher  credential 
system  which  virtually  precluded  journal¬ 
ism  majors  from  getting  teaching  creden¬ 
tials  or  conversely  precluding  aspiring 
teachers  from  taking  any  substantial 
journalism  studies. 

In  November  we  convinced  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  amend  one  por-  • 
tion  of  the  credentialling  regulations  to 
eliminate  this  problem. 

That  victory  coupled  with  the  University 
of  California's  establishment  of  a  graduate 
school  should  open  the  avenue  in  our 
state  for  more  advanced  and  thorough 
journalism  training  for  more  young 
people. 

Ben  D.  Martin 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

♦  *  ♦ 

AP  STRIKE  GAINS 

You  ask  (January  18  editorial)  why 
AP's  wage  offer  could  not  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Wire  Service  Guild  membership 
before  a  strike  was  called. 

AP  Guildsmen  voted  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  authorizing  strike  action.  They 
did  this  AFTER  each  received  a  telegram 
from  AP  which  read:  “Be  certain  you 
know  and  understand  the  Associated 
Press’  final  offer  to  the  Guild  which  is 
available  in  your  bureau,  before  you  vote 
on  any  referendum.” 

In  addition,  the  Guild  told  its  member¬ 
ship  that  a  vote  for  strike  authorization 
was  a  vote  against  management’s  money 
[  offer.  The  (iuild  mimeographed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  bureaus  additional  copies  of 
the  management  offer,  .saying  it  agreed 
with  .AP  management  that  members 
should  study  management’s  final  offer  be¬ 
fore  voting. 

You  ask  “why  did  they  (Guild  mem¬ 
bers)  have  to  go  through  the  motions  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  1, 


a  disruptive  strike  .  .  then  load  the 
question  with  additional  points  you  wish 
to  establish.  Strike  action  was  made  nec¬ 
essary  because  AP  broke  off  bargaining 
the  week  before  and  set  about  installing 
strike-breaking  equipment.  AP  further  re¬ 
fused  to  bargain  on  a  Guild  counter  offer 
earlier  in  the  week  of  the  strike  vote,  but 
merely  dismissed  it. 

Assuming  we  gain  the  same  fundamen¬ 
tal  rights  a  majority  of  union  members 
throughout  this  country  enjoy,  the  strike 
will  have  been  a  success.  We  won  con¬ 
tract  concessions  after  AP  management 
gave  us  its  second  “final  offer,”  this  one 
a  take-it-or-leave-it  final  offer.  Union  mem¬ 
bers  will  make  the  .same  amount  of  money 
they  would  have  under  the  (iuild  counter 
offer,  only  the  Guild  will  not  go  into  next 
contract  negotiations  on  the  “wage  pla¬ 
teau”  the  counter  offer  would  have  pro¬ 
duced.  Instead,  because  of  the  strike,  the 
union  will  go  into  negotiations  on  an  or¬ 
ganizational  plateau. 

We  asked  for,  and  got  only  because  of 
strike  action,  expanded  37V2  hour  work 
week,  greater  AP  participation  in  employe 
health  plan,  improvements  in  night,  over¬ 
night  and  Sunday  differentials,  additional 
holiday,  vacation  and  other  benefits. 

We  won  the  strike,  even  though  we  had 
hoped  to  achieve  more  of  our  objectives. 
We  are  extremely  proud  of  our  fellow 
Guildsmen,  and  of  United  Telegraph 
Worker’s  Union  members  who  honored 
our  lines  so  faithfully. 

W'lLLiAM  C.  McLaughlin 

New  York 

*  *  * 

OUT  OF  THE  ASHES 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  your  readers 
to  note  first  birthday  of  Phoenix,  the  labo¬ 
ratory  newspaper  published  by  the  San 
Francisco  State  JoumaIi.sm  Department. 

Phoenix,  which  rose  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  Daily  Cater,  is  a  weekly  devoted  to 
the  interpretive  reporting.  We  began  pub¬ 
lishing  the  last  day  of  February  with  a 
prayer,  some  borrowed  equipment  and 
two  printers  who  were  unfamiliar  with 
their  machine.  Somehow  we  came  out  and 
a  new  era  at  San  Francisco  State  journal¬ 
ism  was  .started. 

Phoenix  is  a  six-column  full  size  offset 
newspaper  (8  pages)  with  students  doing 
all  of  the  production  work  outside  of  the 
type.setting  and  press  run.  Although  the 
paper  is  published  by  the  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  students  are  responsible  for  edi¬ 
torial  content. 

Student  reporters  covering  the  crisis 
learn  quickly  to  weigh  their  words  care¬ 
fully  and  sometimes  judge  them.selves 
against  the  professionals  covering  the 
campus.  Although  Phoenix  strives  to  be 
professional  both  in  its  coverage  and  writ¬ 
ing,  it  is  open  to  experimental  idea.s.  In 
its  use  of  pictures  and  its  make-up  the 
paper  is  a  flashy  example  of  what  one 
journalist  has  called  the  “look  of  the  fu¬ 
ture”.  Its  make-up  is  the  design  that 
Howard  Taylor  writes  about  in  his  E&P 
Layout  and  Design  column;  good  use  of 
art,  down-style  heads;  blocks  of  pictures 
and  type,  strong  comers. 

The  paper  is  published  with  funds  from 
the  Journalism  Department.  However  a 
1969 


strong  push  is  being  made  for  advertising 
to  give  the  paper  more  flexibility.  Phoe¬ 
nix  is  a  member  of  AP  and  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Advertising  Services. 

Howard  Finberg 

San  Francisco 

*  *  * 

NEW  PAPER  ON  CAMPUS 

A  new  trend  may  l>e  setting  in  in  college 
journalism,  if  a  development  on  the  Van¬ 
derbilt  University  campus  in  Nashville 
is  any  indication. 

Like  student  newspapers  on  many  col¬ 
lege  campuses  these  days,  the  Vanderbilt 
Hustler  has  been  under  the  editorial  con¬ 
trol  of  a  little  hand  of  student  activists 
and  radicals.  They  have  used  the  news¬ 
paper  more  as  a  journal  of  opinion  and 
propaganda  sheet  than  a  newspaper. 

When  the  Hustler  editorially  endorsed 
Dick  Gregory  for  President  last  fall,  it 
was  more  than  a  lot  of  moderate  Vander¬ 
bilt  students  could  take.  Especially  a 
sophomore  named  Michael  Frank,  who 
decided  it  was  time  to  publish  a  news¬ 
paper  that  would  be  more  representative 
of  majority  student  attitudes. 

Mike  says  he  has  had  good  success  in 
selling  subscriptions  to  Versus  on  campus, 
and  he  has  a  full-scale  organization  re¬ 
cruited  to  help  him  put  out  a  paper  each 
Wednesday  (the  Hustler  publishes  Tues¬ 
day  and  Thursday).  While  the  Hustler  is 
supported  by  a  compulsory  student  activi¬ 
ties  fee  collected  by  the  university, 
Frank’s  enterprise  is  entirelv  self-financed. 

W.  M.  Holder 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Short  Takes 

A  Thai  terrorist  grabbed  a  carbine  and 
shot  his  way  out  of  jail,  wounding  two 
Thais  and  killing  an  American  Air  Force. 
— New  York  News, 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  McD  was  at  the  third  floor 
gynecoloji^  clinic.  She  put  on  a  cot  in  a 
nearby  room  and  slept. — Versailles  (Ky.) 
Woodford  Sun. 

*  *  * 

From  a  classified  ad:  We  are  an  illegal 
opportunity  employer.  —  Woonsoeket 
(R.I.)  Call. 

*  *  * 

Mayor  Lindsay  announced  the  city 
would  provide  80-gallon  plastic  hags  in 
w’hich  garbage  may  be  placed.  —  New 
York  Times. 

*  *  * 

Acting  on  a  sip,  detectives  took  the 
youth  into  custody.  —  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

*  *  * 

The  President  popped  in  between  the 
creeps  and  the  fruit  to  joke  w’ith  the 
guests. — Boston  Herald  Traveler. 

*  *  * 

Repre.sentatives  of  Slick  arrived  cu.ss- 
ing  the  proposed  tender  offer.  —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

(EAP  pays  tZ  for  earh  amnaing  typncraphiral 
error  found  in  newspapers.) 
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Backgrounder 


Helps  reporters  and  researchers  do  a  better  job,  fasten  Only  34<t  a  day. 


On  whatever  current  event  or  issue  you  need  back¬ 
ground— the  election,  Czech  crisis,  Apollo  7,  Vietnam, 
Olympics... religion,  retailing,  riots,  roads,  Rumania— 
The  New  York  Times  Index  can  help.  It  is  a  detailed 
source  of  names,  dates,  places . . .  arranged  so  you  can 


get  at  them  fast.  Scores  of  top  newspapers,  public 
relations  firms,  advertising  agencies  use  it.  Complete 
service:  24  semi-monthly  issues  plus  cumulative 
annual  volume,  only  $125.  (34(?  a  day.)  T ry  it.  For  a  free 
sample  copy,  write; 

The  NewYork  Times  Library  Services,  Box  EP-2 
229  West  43d  Street 
NewYork,  N.Y.  10036 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

Knight  buys  Macon’s  newspapers 


W^ebb  reflects  on  Vietnam; 
melting  pot  for  kooks 


When  A1  Webb,  United  Press  International 
©riospondent,  runs  for  a  bus  these  days  he 
loesn’t  jiggle  like  most  of  us  overweight  Amer- 
cans — he  rattles. 

The  bespectacled  Webb,  a  lightweight  who 
ips  the  scales  at  a  polyunsaturated  135  pounds 
spread  sparingly  over  a  5'8"  frame) ,  is  carry- 
ig  around  “40  or  60”  souvenirs  he  picked  up 
uring  his  two-and-one-half  year  tour  of  duty 
I  a  war  correspondent  in  Vietnam:  assorted 
nnks  of  Vietcong  mortar  shapnel  that  mili- 
liry  doctors  were  unable  to  remove  from  his 


again,”  quips  the  ventilated  Webb,  “but  I’m 
damned  lucky  to  be  alive.”  On  February  18, 
1968  Webb  suffered  shrapnel  wounds  while  cov¬ 
ering  the  fighting  at  Hue,  where  U.S.  Marines 
were  engaged  in  battle  with  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  troops  that  waged  for  more  than 
a  week.  Reporting  from  inside  the  ancient 
walled  city,  Webb  was  hit  in  the  right  leg, 
lower  back  and  head  as  he  attempted  to  re¬ 
move  a  seriously  wounded  Marine.  He  was 
taken  to  a  military  hospital,  then  flown  to  the 
United  States  for  further  medical  attention. 
Two  months  later,  recovered  and  rested,  (he 
had  to  learn  how  to  walk  agrain) ,  he  returned  at 
his  own  request  to  Saigon  to  resume  his  assign¬ 
ment. 

*I  had  to  go  back* 

“I  had  to  go  back,”  says  the  33-year-old  cor¬ 
respondent,  “because  I  had  to  finish  the  job  I’d 
started.  There  were  some  new  men  at  our  Sai¬ 
gon  bureau  to  break  in  and  besides,  I  wanted  to 
see  what  had  happened  to  Hue,  my  favorite 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Alvin  B.  Webb  Jr, 


Publishers  rallied  for  radio -tv  fight 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Newspapers  have  a  consider¬ 
able  stake  in  problems  that  in¬ 
volve  broadcasting  since  recent 
actions  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  have 
placed  the  ownership  of  radio 
and  tv  stations  by  publishers  un¬ 
der  suspicion. 

It  would  be  a  mi.stake,  Grover 
C.  Cobb,  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  warned  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  As.sociation  members  here 
this  week  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  or  broadcasters  to  view 
the  issues  on  narrow  terms. 

“The  twofold  central  issue,” 
he  said,  “is  the  question  of  the 
number  of  voices  available  in 
any  community  and  the  concern 
about  influence  on  public  opinion 
exercised  by  or  through  media.” 

Many  questions  that  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  gov'ernmen- 
tal  actions  affecting  the  broad¬ 
casting  can  be  applied  aptly  to 
newspapers,  Cobb  declared.  He 
added : 

“If  you  are  the  only  daily  in 
your  market,  if  you  dominate 
your  market  even  though  there 
may  be  another  competitor,  if 
you  publish  both  morning  and 
evening  editions,  if  you  are  part 
of  a  group,  if  you  are  owned  by 
a  conglomerate,  if  you  own  a 
broadcasting  station  or  a  CATV 
system — then  the  bell  tolling  in 
the  distance  barely  heard,  may 
be  tolling  for  you.  On  these  is¬ 
sues,  the  First  Amendment  you 
are  accustomed  to  wrapping 
about  your.selves  may  turn  out 
to  be  see-through  plastic.” 

Influence  vs.  abuse 

Cobb  .said  there  is  nothing  in- 
trin.sically  wrong  with  the  act  of 
tr^’ing  to  influence  people.  Col- 
umni.sts,  salesmen,  politicians, 
ministers,  and  professors  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  as  a  profe.ssion.  The 
question  is  whether  the  attempt 
to  influence  is  honest,  above¬ 
board  and  public  or  whether  it  is 
sub  rosa,  for  illicit  purposes. 

All  of  the  government  charges 
are  concerned,  Cobb  said,  with 
possible  influence,  not  with 
abuses  that  have  been  brought 
to  light  concerning  actual  in¬ 
fluence. 

“We  have  heard  a  (FCC) 
commissioner  speak  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  dangers  of  defense  contrac¬ 
tors  using  the  broadcast  proper¬ 
ties  to  reflect  their  interests  in 
the  Vietnam  war  or  a  religious 
sect  gaining  undue  influence,” 
Cobb  continued. 

“The  trouble  with  the  possible 
influence  argument  is  that  it 
leads  ultimately  to  the  conclu¬ 


sion  that  nobody  could  own  a 
broadcasting  station  —  or  for 
that  matter  a  newspaper  —  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possible  use  to 
which  he  might  put  it.” 

.Separation  is  absurd 

“The  idea  of  separation  to  a 
point  where  there  is  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  influence  by  any  owner  is 
impossible,  impractical  and  ab- 
siird.  Not  only  that,  it  is  beside 
the  point. 

“The  real  que.stion  and  the 
only  question  the  FCC  or  any 
other  government  body  should 
concern  it.self  with  is:  was  in¬ 
fluence  exerci.sed  in  any  antiso¬ 
cial  or  illegal  way? 

“The  obvious  solution  is  for 
the  government  to  pursue  the  is¬ 
sue  on  a  ca.se-by-case  basis 
where  there  is  a  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  unfair  influence  has 
been  used.  Certainly  no  evidence 
supports  the  revolutionary  ac¬ 
tion  presently  proposed  by  the 
FCC.” 

Cobb  said  that  recent  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  by  the  com¬ 
mission  would,  if  carried  to  the 
ultimate,  atomize  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  industry. 

He  drew  attention  to  recent 
actions  under  consideration 
which  would : 

Disallow  common  ownership 
in  any  single  market  of  fm,  am, 
or  tv. 

Prevent  newspapers  from 
owning  radio  or  tv  properties 
anywhere. 

Bar  cross  ownership  of  CATV 
by  broadcasters,  raising  ques¬ 
tions  whether  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  would  be  permitted. 

Cobb  also  urged  newspapers 
not  to  gloat  over  the  FCC’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  it  is  going  to 
attempt  to  ban  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  on  radio  and  tv. 

Newspapers  nut  immune 

“Newspapers  are  not  immune 
from  a  similar  ban  imposed  on 
them,”  Cobb  .said.  “In  fact,  in 
my  opinion,  if  such  a  ban  is  suc- 
ce.ssfully  imposed  on  radio  and 
tv,  it  will  also  be  impo.sed  on 
newspapers  in  the  near  future. 

“The  only  reason  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  first  in  line  is  becau.se  the 
machinery  already  exists  for 
regulating  radio  and  tv.  If  the 
principle  is  that  advertising  a 
legal  product  can  be  forbidden 
(and  cigarettes  are  a  legal  prod¬ 
uct),  that  principle  can  be  just 
as  well  applied  to  newspapers.” 

Cobb  asked  newspapers’  help 
against  attempts  to  inhibit,  re¬ 
strict,  and  censor  broadcasting’s 
journalistic  role  and  to  place  re¬ 
strictions  on  reporting. 


“When  people  try  to  suppress 
what  we  are  allowed  to  broad¬ 
cast,”  he  said,  “or  what  you  are 
allowed  to  print,  they  are  really 
trying  to  .suppress  what  people 
are  allowed  to  see  and  hear.” 

War  stories  missed 

Tom  Pew,  editor  of  the  Troy 
(O.)  NewH,  moderating  a  panel 
of  newspapermen  from  inland 
dailies  who  have  reported  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  said  the  American 
press  basically  is  interested  in 
telling  the  “big  story”  and 
misses  inside  stories  that  give 
the  fighting  or  support  soldier  a 
chance  to  give  his  point  of  view. 

Also,  he  said,  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  full  story  of  the  tenac¬ 
ity  of  our  Vietnam  enemies  is 
being  fully  reported  and  he  as¬ 
cribed  that  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  credibility  gap. 

Arlin  Albrecht,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.) 
Republican  Eagle,  said  there  is 
constant  difficulty  in  making  the 
war  sound  interesting  to  readers 
“back  home.” 

War  reporters  tired 

“We’re  now  dealing  with  a 
type  of  reporting  that  is  tired, 
not  turned  on,”  he  said.  “People 
want  the  war  told  on  the  basis 
of  how  it  affects  them  and  those 
they  know  who  are  in  the  war.” 

.Tack  Valenti,  head  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  charged  that  tv  news¬ 
casts  carrj'  more  violence  than 
many  movies  do.  This  comes  in 
the  photographic  reporting  of 
the  war,  civil  rights  disturb¬ 
ances,  and  in  protests,  sit-ins, 
and  violence  on  college  cam¬ 
puses,  he  said. 

Another  panel’s  consensus 
was  that  coverage  of  college  dis¬ 
turbances  has  been  con.scien- 
tiously  and  truthfully  handled. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Emmett 
Dedmon  of  the  Chicago  Stm- 
Timen  dealt  not  only  with  the 
school  demonstrations  but  with 
the  Democratic  convention  riots, 
while  verbally  jousting  with 
David  Dodds  Henry,  president  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Henry  G.  Marsh,  mayor  of  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich. 

Kirkpatrick  admitted  there 
have  been  errors  of  commission 
and  omission  in  coverage  of  col¬ 
lege  demonstrations  and  rioting 
on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
“sometimes  we  have  reported  on 
.stories  we  don’t  agree  with.”  It 
is  possible  that  newspapers  are 
being  “used  and  exploited”  by 
college  “leaders”  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  Kirkpatrick  said,  and  it 


is  also  possible  that  editors’  ver¬ 
sions  of  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  have  thus  been  colored, 
proving  that  the  press  is  not  in¬ 
fallible.  But,  he  urged,  in  Ren- 
eral,  editors  and  reporters  havn 
attempted  to  tell  what  is  Roinn 
on  and  have  succeeded. 

Beatings  of  newsmen 

Dedmon  described  the  conven¬ 
tion  rioting  as  difficult  to  cover 
because  of  attacks  on  newsmen 
He  explained  that  infiltration  of 
newsmen  into  hippie  ranks  to 
find  out  what  their  plans  were 
was  part  of  the  reason  for  l)eat- 
ings  of  newsmen. 

He  said  that  in  many  la.ses 
reporters  of  necessity  were 
dressed  like  hippies  so  they 
would  engender  no  suspicion. 
However,  he  advised  that  editors 
insist  that  reporters  have  proper 
credentials,  prominently  di.s- 
played,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  being  targets  of  both  sides 
in  a  riotous  dispute. 

He  also  insisted  that  press 
coverage  of  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  was  not  tem¬ 
pered  by  any  utterances  of 
Mayor  Richard  Daley. 

Marsh,  admitting  that  the 
press  has  been  “used”  in  many 
civil  rights  instances,  said  that 
many  types  of  coverage  of  cer¬ 
tain  events  could  have  l)eeB 
avoided.  He  spoke  of  a  reporter 
w’ho  drove  several  dissidents  in 
her  auto  to  the  scene  of  a  di.s- 
order  and  branded  this  activity 
as  “making  news.” 

Dr.  Henry  said  a  severe  lack 
of  studies  in  depth  of  what  fo¬ 
ments  college  rioting  “leads  us 
to  generalize  and  encourages 
sensational  reporting.” 

Dr.  Henry  was  asked  why  a 
university  never  speaks  up 
about  something  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  on  campus  and  he  was  ap¬ 
prised  that  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  a  large  informa¬ 
tion  staff  which  didn’t  inform 
the  press  that  trouble  was  brew¬ 
ing. 

The  educator  said  it  was  Illi¬ 
nois’  policy  to  never  turn  down 
a  reporter  seeking  background 
“but  you  can’t  expect  us  to  an¬ 
nounce  something  that  is  going 
to  take  place,  for  that  would 
only  help  to  precipitate  it.” 


lions  ana  noting  i  •  it. 

f  the  press  and  Washington  shift 

have  reported  on  The  promotion  of  Ted  Lewis, 
t  agree  with.”  It  columnist  and  chief  of  the  New 
;  newspapers  are  York  News’  Washington  Bu- 
id  exploited”  by  reau,  to  Chief  Washington  col¬ 
s’’  and  their  fol-  respondent  of  the  News  was  an- 
trick  said,  and  it  nounccd  this  week. 
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Annenherg  appointed 

Court  of  St.  James’ 
used  to  journalists 


The  appointment  by  President 
xon  of  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
fhlisher  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
ver,  to  become  the  United 
lates  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
St.  James’  keeps  alive  a  tra- 
ion  that  has  seen  several 
■.vspaper  publishers,  editors 
d  men  of  letters  serving  in 
s  post  since  John  Adams  went 
London  and  presented  his  cre- 
cs  tc^rtials  to  George  III  as  min- 
itfr  of  the  newly  independent 
lieat-jadon  on  May  31,  1785. 

Until  1893  the  U.  S.  repre- 
ntative  to  Britain  held  only 
I'  rank  of  minister.  The  last 
an  to  hold  this  post  was  Robert 
•dd  Lincoln,  a  lawyer  and  son 
.\braham  Lincoln. 

The  first  U.  S.  .Ambassador  to 
Court  of  St.  James’  was 
[♦hn  .Milton  Hay,  lawyer,  his- 
rian,  author,  poet  and  an  edi- 
rial  writer  for  the  AVw  York 
■ibnne  —  a  most  unusual  man. 
native  of  Salem,  Ind.,  he  had 
udied  law  in  the  office  of  .Abra- 
im  Lincoln  and  was  private 
K'n  tary  to  Lincoln  when  the 
'n.'iident  was  assassinated  in 
i()5. 

Aside  from  writing  editorials 
r  the  Tribune,  Hay  found  time 
complete  a  10  volume  work  on 
pK'oln,  published  verse  and 
rot-  anonymously  a  novel. 
The  Bread-Winner.”  He  was 
vUv  Ambassador  in  1897 

•  Ind  the  following  year  resigned 
become  Secretary  of  State, 
|prving  under  both  William  Mc- 
nley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Hay,  as  .Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  was  succeeded  by 
W(‘ph  H.  Choate  who,  in  turn, 
succeeded  by  Whitelaw 
•^Pleid,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
York  Tribune.  The  Reid 
jamily  pui-chased  the  New  York 
Jerald  from  Frank  Munsey  in 
'•tH  and  combined  it  with  the 
tribune  and  John  Hay  Whitney, 
descendant  of  John  Hay,  pur- 

Efia.sed  the  Herald  Tribune  while 
rving  as  .Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  under  President  Ei.sen- 
ower. 

With  the  change  of  adminis- 
rations  in  Washington  after  the 
Wtion  of  1912,  Woodrow  Wil- 
>n  sent  Walter  Hines  Page,  a 
ative  of  Cary,  N.  C..  and  a 
Wblisher,  to  i-eplace  Whitelaw 
feid  in  London.  Editor  first  of 
fie  Forum  in  New  York  City 
nd  then  of  the  Atlantic 
Vonthly,  Page  exerted  a  power- 
lul  influence  in  American  liter- 
[fy  and  political  thinking. 
Taking  over  after  him,  with 
lie  election  of  Warren  G.  Hard¬ 


ing  in  1920,  was  another  editor 
and  publisher,  George  Harvey. 
A  native  of  Peacham,  Vt.,  he 
had  been  an  early  supporter  of 
Wilson  but  turned  against  the 
President  ovei-  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Entering  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Peacham  Patriot,  Harvey  came 
to  New  York  at  the  age  of  21 
and  was  chosen  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer  as  managing  editor  of 
the  World.  Harvey  became 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
North  American  Review,  and 
later,  Harper’n.  He  served  as 
Ambassador  until  1924. 

Robert  Worth  Bingham,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the 
LouUiville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal.  was  named  Ambas.sador  in 
1933  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  succe-’d  .Andrew  W. 
Mellon.  Pittsburgh  banker. 

The  White  House  biography  of 
Walter  Annenberg  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  nomination  to  the 
Senate  noted  that  he  is  nresident 
of  Triangle  Publications  Inc. 
which  owns  both  th“  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  of  which  he  is 
editor  and  publisher,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Vt’on’l  sell  newspapers 

.Annenberg  said  in  a  statement 
in  the  Inquirer  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  disposing  of  the 
newspapers  if  his  appointment 
is  confirmed.  No  mention  was 
made  of  T riangle’s  other  proper¬ 
ties  —  several  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  Seventeen  Mag¬ 
azine,  TV  (hiide,  the  Morning 
Telegraph  and  the  Daily  Raring 
Form. 

The  Ambassador- to-be  was 
))oi  n  in  Milwaukee  on  March  13, 
1908,  the  only  son  among  eight 
children  l)orn  to  Moses  and 
Sadie  Annenberg.  He  and  .Mrs. 
.Annenberg  (the  former  Leonore 
Cohn  Rosenstiel)  have  their 
principal  residence  on  an  e.state 
(Inwood)  in  Wynnewood,  a 
Philadelphia  Main  Line  suburb. 
They  also  have  a  home  at  Palm 
Springs,  Calif. 

The  Annenbergs  and  the 
Nixons  have  been  close  friends 
for  20  years.  The  President  and 
the  publisher  are  known  to  have 
patronized  the  same  tailor  in 
Philadelphia. 

'Annenberg  was  educated  at 
the  Peddie  School  and  the  Whar¬ 
ton  School  of  Business  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  University.  He  began 
his  career  in  newspaper  business 
as  his  father’s  assistant. 
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Walter  H.  Annenberg 


The  White  House  release 
listed  several  honorary  degrees 
and  foreign  decorations  con¬ 
ferred  on  Annenberg.  They  in¬ 
clude  Officer,  French  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  Commander,  Order 
of  the  Lion  of  Finland. 

Mrs.  Annenberg,  5-foot-3 
blonde,  was  born  in  New  York 
February  20,  1918,  and  reared  in 
California.  She  has  many  civic 
interests  and  is  an  avid  art  col¬ 
lector.  She  graduated  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University  in  1940  and 
married  Annenberg  in  1951,  a 
year  after  his  first  marriage  to 
Veronica  Dunkelman  of  Toronto 
ended  in  divorce. 

An  .AP  teleprinter  in  a  closet 
off  the  family  room  at  Inwood 
keeps  the  publisher  up-to-the- 
minute  on  news  when  he  is 
home. 

“That’s  turned  on  at  4  p.m. 
every  day  for  Mr.  .Annenl)erg  to 
keep  up  with  the  latest  world 
happenings,”  Mrs.  .Annenl)erg 
told  a  reporter  during  an  inter¬ 
view. 

• 

Direolory  lissts  1,722 
newHiiieii  in  Wa^«llin^t<>Il 

Washington 

Statistical  evidence  that  the 
Washington  press  corps  consti¬ 
tutes  the  largest  concentration 
of  disseminators  of  news  and 
information  in  the  world  is  of¬ 
fered  by  the  second  edition  of 
Hudmm'u  Washington  News 
Media  Contacts  Direrto-ry.  It 
lists  1,385  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio-tv  news  bureaus, 
news  letters  and  free  lance 
writers,  and  1,722  correspond¬ 
ents  and  their  editors  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  compilation. 

The  listings  show  that  527 
newspapers  have  Washington 
correspondents,  with  New  York 
newspapers  having  the  largest 
number,  43,  closely  followed  by 
Texas  and  California. 

That  the  Capital’s  press  corps 
is  not  solely  domestic  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  105  foreign 


UPI-Guild 
talks  touch 
on  pensions 

Contract  talks  between  Wire 
Service  Guild  officials  and  i-ep- 
resentatives  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  in  the  second  week 
of  negotiations,  appeared  to  be 
stalled  over  pension  issues  and 
Guild  demands  for  a  union  shop. 

The  present  contract  expires 
March  15,  and  the  Guild  is 
pressing  for  a  general  settle¬ 
ment  along  lines  agreed  to  by 
the  Associated  Press  after  an 
eight-day  strike  earlier  this 
year. 

Harry  Varian,  heading  a 
panel  of  UPI  negotiators,  said 
his  company  was  “anxious  to 
negotiate  improvements  in  the 
pension  plan,  even  though  we 
pointed  out  that  a  recent  settle¬ 
ment  elsewhere  (with  the  .AP) 
amounted  to  a  ‘catch-up’  with 
the  UPI  in  this  area.” 

The  UPI  then  acknowledged  it 
had  over-simplified  the  situation, 
which  had  “resulted  in  a  mis¬ 
understanding.”  .A  bulletin 
added  that  “We  understand  the 
other  settlement  did  not  involve 
new  money  from  the  employer. 
In  part  it  involved  a  change  in 
the  interest  rate  which  will  per¬ 
mit  improvements  in  the  l)ene- 
fits  and  interest  rate  and  result 
in  fewer  refunds  to  the  employer 
in  the  future.  .Also,  a  one-time 
contribution  is  lieing  made  to  the 
fund  which  appears  to  us  to  l)e 
a  restoration  of  refunds  previ¬ 
ously  received  by  the  employer.” 

The  statement  said  the  UPI 
“has  a  pension  arrangement 
with  the  Guild  which  does  not 
permit  any  refund  to  the  com- 
piyiy-” 

On  the  union  shop  issue,  the 
UPI  noted  that  the  Guild  had 
modified  its  demands  to  “an 
agency  shop.”  This,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  “means  that  if  any  em¬ 
ploye  does  not  join  the  union  he 
must  nonetheless  pay  a  fee  for 
union  representation  or  lie  dis¬ 
missed.” 

The  UPI  said  it  had  alnrut  400 
employes  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  Guild  and  “have  chosen  not 
to  l)e  included  under  the  dues 
checkoff  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
tract.” 

Guild  negotiators  are  headed 
by  Ray  Man,  administrator  of 
the  WSG.  They  entered  an  o{>en- 
ing  demand  for  a  top  minimum 
of  $280  for  experienced  news¬ 
men  and  photographers.  The 
UPI  countered  with  an  offer  of 
$250. 

newspapers  aiv  I’epresented,  of 
which  19  are  Canadian,  with 
England,  Germany  and  Japan 
having  1 1  each. 
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170  newsmen  cover 


Nixon’s  trip  abroad 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 

An  hour  before  President 
Nixon  took  off  in  Airforce  One 
for  a  week  of  conferences  with 
Kings,  Queens,  the  Pope,  Prime 
Ministers  and  common  people, 
a  Pan  American  707  and  a  Boe¬ 
ing  707  rose  on  giant  wings  and 
flew  out  over  the  North  Atlantic 
on  Sunday,  February  23.  They 
carried  the  largest  pack  of  news 
hounds  that  ever  trailed  a 
traveling  President. 

There  were  170  of  them,  less 
a  few  last-minute  drop-outs. 
They  represented  newspapers, 
magazines,  television,  radio  and 
the  wire  services.  The  authority 
for  the  statement  that  there 
were  more  of  them  than  ever 
traveled  in  any  previous  Presi¬ 
dential  caravan  is  a  White 
House  transportation  officer  who 
haj  been  on  that  job  for  27 
3rears. 

Broken  down  by  categories, 
there  were  seven  writers  for  five 
press  associations,  59  newspaper 
correspondents,  12  magazine 
writers,  36  commentators  and 
technicians  from  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  26  people  in  11  crews 
which  will  film  the  presidential 
activities  abroad,  and  12  still 
photographers. 

The  remainder  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  aboard  the  press  plane 
were  miscellaneous  directors, 
coordinators,  representatives  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  the  Western 
Union  and  the  like  —  in  other 
words  the  service  crew  for  the 
8<udbes. 

There  were  75  people  aboard 
Airforce  One,  including  a  pool 
of  seven  newsmen.  Together 
with  the  press  planes,  it  com¬ 
prised  probably  the  largest 
peacetime  “invasion”  of  Europe 
in  history,  and  undoubtedly  the 
largest  journalistic  one. 


Pool  coverage 


Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
Philip  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Conferences  and  meetings  that 
were  not  closed  to  the  press  were 
covered  by  small  groups,  or 
pools,  as  large  as  space  and 
other  considerations  would  per¬ 
mit.  At  most  places,  however,  a 
majority  of  the  press  force  was 
outside  looking  in.  Their  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  pools  gave  them 
fill-ins. 

Ronald  Ziegler,  the  White 
House  Press  Secretary,  held 
daily  news  conferences,  to  give 
out  all  possible-on-the-record 
news  and  any  official  statements 
that  were  available. 

The  White  House,  in  what¬ 
ever  administration,  always 
tries  to  be  a  “good  shepherd”  of 
the  press  corps.  To  do  so  often 
involves  much  advance  and  on- 
the-scene  planning  —  and  does 
not  always  please  all  the  corps. 
The  advance  job  of  preparing 
for  the  invasion  of  journalists 
with  Nixon  was  tremendous. 


John  Erlichman,  Counsel  to 
the  President,  headed  the  ad¬ 
vance  team.  He  took  with  him 
Tim  Elboume,  a  member  of 
Ziegler’s  staff,  and  a  number  of 
others.  They  had  a  lot  of  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve.  For  instance,  there 
are  no  hotels  in  Europe  large 
enough  to  book  a  couple  of 
hundred  representatives  of  the 
news  media  all  in  a  bunch.  So  it 
was  Elboume’s  job  to  get  hotel 
reservations  where  he  could  find 
them,  with  the  result  that  in 
some  cities  reporters  were  reg¬ 
istered  in  several  hotels. 


or 


account  or  not,  it  was  ar  ■ingei-^ 
that  the  State  Department  /Xl 
through  the  diplomatic  o  bees  i» 
the  several  cities,  would  act  1 
exchange  broker  and  ti  insla| 
the  newsmen’s  dollars 
pounds,  francs  or  marks.  El 
bourne  arranged  with  the  hotel 
to  let  the  correspondents  pal 
their  hotel  bills  in  cash,  by  checL 
or  with  credit  cards. 

Aware  that  single  roont 
would  not  be  available  for 
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Arrangements  for  money 


Where  the  President  stayed  in 
a  hotel,  such  as  at  Claridge’s  in 
London,  press  headquarters  and 
press  rooms  were  set  up.  Where- 
ever  possible,  transatlantic  tele¬ 
phones  were  made  available,  as 
well  as  foreign  lines  over  which 
a  correspondent  could  phone  a 
story  to  his  London  Bureau  — 
if  he  had  one  —  and  preferred 
to  send  his  copy  that  way. 

Representatives  of  the  airlines 
were  available  to  arrange  for 
flying  films  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  communications  sys¬ 
tems’  men  were  on  hand  to  ex¬ 
pedite  transmission  of  copy. 

Since  money  is  essential  to 
traveling,  whether  on  expense 


who  might  want  them,  the  Whit|jyjsiie, 
House  asked  reporters  l)efor  .Jpough 
they  left  to  pick  their  rooinmab  t fling 
This  information  would  l)e  on  f 
list  that  a  transportation  offict  lg(^dt)Wl 
would  have  at  each  stop  and  1  rg^d/d 
would  tell  the  newsmen,  wheth(  ' 
single  or  double,  the  hotel 
which  they  were  assigned.  j.  ,j  tl 
Knowing  that  many  hotels  i  ^3  ^ 
Europe  close  their  dining  roon 
early,  the  White  House  tas  j^y 
force  arranged  with  hostelri) 
wherever  possible,  to  stay  opf  jj 
late  so  that  hungry  scribes  coul 
eat  after  a  long  day  of  reiiortin**' 


and  writing  to  meet  deadlines. 


Transportation  was  arrangei 
in  advance  so  that  planes,  heli 
copters,  buses  or  whatever  wa  "  9c 
called  for,  were  available  to  re  Co'mb 
porters  who  had  to  keep  up  witl 
a  President  who  was  travelini  ^gp^y 
and  not  staying  very  long  an;  ^ 
place.  J 


Frank  GiU  quits  teaching  job, 
‘disgusted’  with  college  paper 


Although  the  reporters  and 
cameramen  went  everywhere  the 
President  went,  geographically, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  at¬ 
tend  in  a  body  the  various  con¬ 
ferences  Nixon  held  with  Euro¬ 
pean  rulers  and  officials,  and 
were  entirely  barred  from  many 
of  them.  This  was  especially  true 
of  what  the  President  called 
“working  dinners”  with  such  of¬ 
ficials  as  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
of  Great  Britain,  Chancellor 
Keisinger,  of  Germany,  and 
President  de  Gaulle,  of  France. 
'There  were  no  newsmen  present 
when  the  President  lunched  with 


Detroit 

Frank  P.  Gill  resigned  in 
“utter  disgust”  as  faculty  ad¬ 
visor  to  Wayne  State  Univers¬ 
ity’s  student  newspaper  after  it 
was  taken  over  first  by  a  “New 
Left”  faction,  then  by  self-pro¬ 
claimed  black  revolutionists. 

Factual  reporting  was  re¬ 
placed,  he  says,  with  propa¬ 
ganda  and  “blo^y  vulgarity” 
when  he  elected  to  quit  the  ad¬ 
visor  post  last  fall. 

Large  stacks  of  the  campus 
paper,  distributed  free  daily, 
now  remain  untouched  despite 
a  sharp  cut  in  the  press  run. 

“It  used  to  that  you 
couldn’t  find  a  copy  by  midafter¬ 
noon,  and  the  night  students  al¬ 
ways  complained,”  Gill  said. 
“Now  you  fall  all  over  the  piles.” 

With  the  takeover  by  the  rebel 
group,  the  paper’s  name  was 
changed  from  the  Wayne  Col¬ 
legian  to  the  South  End. 

“I  had  to  quit  when  the  paper 
ceased,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  to  be  a  newspaper  by  and 
for  the  students,”  Gill  said.  “I 
was  fed  up  to  the  teeth.” 

He  joined  Wayne  State’s 
journalism  faculty  in  1947  after 
a  newspaper-magazine  career, 
and  had  served  as  advisor  to  the 
student  newspaper  for  21  years. 


Preps 
[has  res 
Estal 
ivery  ! 
laine  coi 
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Sun,  the  Windsor  Star,  Ml  itaff  I 
board  magazine,  the  D<  tm  lewsi  01 
Times  and  the  Detroit  Fn  «ition 
Press,  tional 

His  son,  Michael,  is  studyin;  Initii 
commercial  art  in  California.  I»n<l 


comi 
as  pap 


non  c 
[force. 


Frank  P.  Gill 


Gill’s  successor  as  adviser  t| 
the  South  End  is  Stanley  Pul 
nam,  39,  a  former  Detroit  Fr^rvice 
Press  reporter.  Asked  what  hi**®™®' 
work  entails  under  the  militaiT 
student-editor  regime,  he  r* 
plied : 

‘I  really  don’t  know.  pJtypeset 
available  if  anyone  wants  raison 
advice.”  I 

Itude 


The 


mastheal 


itudies 


Now  63,  Gill  will  sever  his 
last  ties  with  the  university  at 
the  end  of  March  by  retiring 
from  his  teaching  duties.  He  and 
his  wife,  Sibyl,  will  move  to 
California. 


South  End 

carries  pictures  of  two  blac  ' 
panthers  at  each  side  and  tb 
declaration  that  “One  Class 
Conscious  Worker  is  Worth  IW  In  s 
Students.”  Some  Wayne  Stat  ne 
alumni  have  accused  the  pape  't^d  f 
of  being  anti-Semitic  and  Negro  Com 


“I  don’t  think  I  can  remain  racist  and  the  university’s  presllour  c 


entirely  inactive  after  more 
than  40  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  so  I’ll  probably  be 
looking  for  something  to  keep 
me  occupied  in  the  Pasadena 
area,”  he  added. 

GiU  began  his  career  at  the 
Toronto  Star,  and  subsequently 
worked  as  a  feature  writer,  re- 
writeman,  music  critic  or  amuse¬ 
ment  editor  at  the  New  York 


tional 
Crea 
class!  fii 


ident,  William  R.  Keast,  h8iH2  p* 
charged  it  with  printing  inaci  Pad 
curate  news,  shoddy  language  *8  im; 
and  “looseness  of  statement  faa<laily 
below  any  standard  of  re.-ponsj 
ible  journalism.” 

The  University  pays  |30,00l 


a  year  as  part  of  the  newsjaame 


paper’s  budget  and  about  $65, ■ 


000  of  its  income  is  derived  froJ  Paddo 


advertising. 
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dailies 
or  Chicago  suburbs 


rf  our  new  a.m. 
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Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 
®  1®  Starting  on  Monday,  March 
^  J,  Paddock  Publications  Inc. 

rill  publish  four  of  its  17  news- 
Bpers  on  a  daily  basis, 
tor  a  jjjp  new  dailies,  to  be 
"^^'1  nblished  mornings,  Monday 
trough  Friday,  will  include  the 
nmab  tflington  Heights  Herald, 
®  fount  Prospect  Herald,  Rolling 

leadows  Herald,  and  Palatine 
^  lentil!. 


ind 

heth^ 

tel 


Stuart  R.  Paddock,  president, 
nid  a  new  tri-weekly  will  be 
idded,  the  Buffalo  Grove  Herald. 

'  Hie  i-weeklies  are  published 
(onday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
hy.  Also  continuing  will  be  the 
^burhanite,  which  circulates  in 
il  communities  where  Paddock 
las  papers  and  in  other  towns, 
In  Sunday. 

.  The  daily  papers  will  be 
®"^.»ome-dplivered  by  boy  carriers 
“^nd  the  price  will  be  15^  per 
|iopy,  25<‘  a  week. 

Combined  circulation  of  the 
..our  papers  slated  for  daily  fre- 
'Imency  is  currently  16,653. 
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Many  preparations 


Preparation  for  going  daily 
Ikas  resulted  in: 

Establishment  of  a  carrier  de¬ 
livery  service  with  500  boys  in 
nine  communities. 

Expansion  of  the  editorial 
itaff  personnel,  enlarging  of 


>('trotli<‘''’sroom  facilities,  and  acqui- 
Preliition  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  news  service. 

Initiation  of  sales  training 
»nd  incentive  programs,  expan- 
ser  tjtion  of  the  advertising  sales 
Puftorce,  research  and  promotion 
lervices,  and  adoption  of  an 
“earned  rate”  system  for  na- 
ilitaiftional  advertising. 

Creation  of  a  night  shift  for 
classified  advertising;  computer 
I’l^typesetting  and  photocomposi¬ 
tion. 

Professional  readership  atti¬ 
tude  and  market  research 
studies. 
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Sample  two  weeke 


In  a  sampling  program,  65,- 
Stat4®®®  newspapers  will  be  distrib- 
ited  free. 

Combined  population  of  the 
four  communities  is  141,000,  up 
112  percent  in  two  years. 

Paddock  stressed  that  at  least 
as  important  as  the  switch  to 


it  fan  iJaily  publication  is  the  turn  to 
“op  format”  and  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  news  content. 

The  “op  format”  takes  its 


ponsj 


iO.OOj 


news!  name  from  providing  the  opti- 


$65,‘ 

froH 


19«^ 


mum  length  of  line  for  reading, 
Paddock  explained.  It  will  result 
in  changing  the  newspapers 


from  eight  11  pica-width  col¬ 
umns  per  page  to  six  14  pica- 
width  columns  per  page. 

The  classified  section  will  re¬ 
tain  the  11  pica-columns. 

Intense  competition 

Paddock  described  the  media 
situation  in  Chicago’s  northwest 
suburbs  as  “intensely  com¬ 
petitive.” 

Paddock’s  competition  comes 
from  four  Chicago  metro  dailies, 
two  morning  and  two  evening, 
five  free-distribution  shoppers, 
15  weeklies,  a  tri- weekly,  a  local 
FM  radio  station,  and  two  local 
dailies,  the  Arlington  Heights 
Day  and  Prospect  Day,  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  subsidiary  of  Field 
Enterprises,  which  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Paddock  dailies  will 
carry  a  front-page  summary  of 
world  news  from  UPI.  Increased 
emphasis  will  l)e  given  to  the 
“human”  side  of  the  news  edi¬ 
tor  Charles  E.  Hayes  said,  and 
“people-oriented”  coverage  will 
balance  traditional  reporting  of 
government,  politics,  and  sub¬ 
urban  development. 

Co*editor8  appointed 
for  teachers’  journal 

Two  University  of  Nevada 
journalism  professors  have  been 
appointed  co-editors  of  The 
Journalism  Educator,  publica¬ 
tion  for  college  journalism  in¬ 
structors.  They  are  William 
Ward  and  LaRue  Gilleland,  both 
associate  professors  at  the  Al¬ 
fred  L.  Higginbotham  Journal¬ 
ism  Department. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Prof.  Donald  E.  Brown  of 
Arizona  State  University,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors.  Prof.  Brown  also  named 
Mrs.  Rhonda  Anderson  of  Reno, 
business  manager. 

Ward  and  Gilleland  succeed 
Prof.  Jacob  H.  Jaffe,  Long  Is¬ 
land  University. 

'• 

CBS  net  is  higher 

Net  income  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  Inc.  for 
1968  was  $57,935,000  on  net 
sales  of  $988,124,000,  a  6  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  earnings  on  a 
7  percent  increase  in  revenues, 
it  was  announced  by  William  S. 
Paley,  chairman,  and  Frank 
Stanton,  president.  Earnings 
per  share  advanced  from  $2.08 
to  $2.20,  despite  the  10  percent 
Federal  surtax  of  23<  per  share. 


Nine  additional  newsmen  have 
joined  the  Paddock  staff,  which 
now  totals  60  editors,  reporters, 
and  photographers,  Hayes  said. 

The  Paddock  papers  have  in¬ 
vested  $700,000  in  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  land  and  buildings  since 
an  expansion  program  started 
in  1963.  The  publications  employ 
375  regular  and  part-time  per¬ 
sons  and  last  year  paid  $1.5 
million  in  total  wages.  Gross 
revenue  is  currently  $3  million 
a  year. 

All  newspapers  are  printed  in 
Paddock’s  Arlington  Heights 
plant. 

Commenting  on  the  Paddock 
development,  John  Stanton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Day  papers,  said: 
“Paddock  apparently  believes 
that  two  daily  newspapers  can 
survive  here,  but  there  is  no 
precedent  elsewhere  in  this 
country  for  such  a  situation. 
This  is  a  new  ball  game  and  I 
am  not  sure  what  it  means.” 

• 

Reporters  freed 
of  police  charge 
of  obstruction 

Providence,  R.  I. 

A  Superior  Court  jury  found 
two  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
reporters  innocent  of  obstructing 
two  Woonsocket  policemen  who 
were  breaking  up  a  sit-in  dem¬ 
onstration  in  that  city’s  welfare 
offices  last  May  1. 

The  newsmen  are  Nicholas  \. 
Mottern,  30,  manager  of  the 
Woonsocket  bureau  of  the  ne\vs- 
papers,  and  John  W.  Christen¬ 
sen,  23,  a  reporter. 

James  F.  Simmons,  Woon¬ 
socket  director  of  welfare,  said 
that  on  May  1  the  waiting  room 
w'as  in  general  disarray  and 
about  3:55  p.m.  he  told  the 
group  of  about  40  that  he 
wanted  the  sit-in  to  end.  When 
the  demonstrators  had  not  left 
by  4:15  p.m.,  Simmons  spoke  to 
them  again,  asking  their  inten¬ 
tions.  Some  said  they  intended 
to  stay,  whereupon  the  director 
notified  policemen,  who  had 
been  alerted  to  stand  by. 

During  the  trial,  defense  wit¬ 
nesses  testified  that  reporters 
were  told  to  leave  and  did  leave 
before  any  of  the  demonstrators 
had  left.  The  charges  in  the 
cases  resulted  from  opposition  of 
the  Journal-Bulletin  reporters  to 
leaving  before  the  people  left 
whose  activities  they  had  been 
assigned  to  report. 

The  cases  went  before  Judge 
Scott  K.  Keefer  in  district  court, 
Woonsocket,  and  on  last  Oc¬ 
tober  4  he  fined  the  reporters 
$100  each.  The  rulings  were  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Superior  Court,  where 
the  trial  began  on  Tuesday, 
February  18,  as  a  new  action. 
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Time  Inc. 
buying  group 
of  weeklies 

Chicago 

Negotiations  for  purchase  of 
the  Pioneer  group  of  22  weekly 
newspapers  in  Chicago’s  north¬ 
ern  and  northwest  suburbs  by 
Time  Inc.  were  reported  near 
completion  this  week. 

An  announcement  of  the  sale 
could  be  expected  in  a  few  days, 
E&P  learned  on  Thursday  (Feb¬ 
ruary  27). 

The  transaction  involves  own¬ 
ership  of  Pioneer  Publishing  Co. 
which  conducts  a  large  commer¬ 
cial  printing  business  as  well  as 
producing  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  three  regions.  Total  cir¬ 
culation  exceeds  150,000. 

In  recent  weeks  several  pub¬ 
lishers  have  shown  an  interest 
in  acquiring  Pioneer.  One  told 
E&P  the  asking  price  was  $700,- 
000  cash  plus  assumption  of  out¬ 
standing  debts  of  nearly  $2  mil¬ 
lion. 

Time  Inc.  has  been  anxious  to 
purchase  one  or  more  newspa¬ 
per  properties.  A  year  ago  a 
deal  for  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Neivs  fell  through. 

• 

Earl  Wilson  reports 
stir  klip  on  Broadway 

Night  life  columnist  Earl  Wil¬ 
son  reported  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  crime  wave  in  the 
Times  Square  district  this  week. 
Armed  holdup  men — two  young 
whites — relieved  him  of  $75 
while  he  was  making  his  way  to 
a  sandwich  shop  for  a  midnight 
snack. 

New  York  Times  security  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  Police  Department 
“brass”  have  been  trying  to  re¬ 
duce  the  criminal  attacks  on  the 
newspaper’s  night  workers. 
Many  of  the  employes  have  po¬ 
lice  escorts  to  and  from  the  sub¬ 
way  and  bus  stations  in  the 
early  morning  hours. 

• 

Times  Mirror  profit 
increase  reported 

Los  Angeles 

Times  Mirror  Co.  earnings 
and  revenues  reached  an  all- 
time  record  high  in  1968,  chair¬ 
man  Franklin  D.  Murphy  re¬ 
ported. 

Earnings  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1968,  amounted  to 
$24.2  million,  or  $1.91  per  share, 
a  gain  of  16%  from  a  net  of 
$20.8  million,  or  $1.64  per  share, 
in  1967.  Total  revenues  from  op¬ 
erations  were  $353  million,  up 
from  $313  million  a  year  earlier, 
a  13%  increase. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Perry  Riddle:  ‘Newspaper  Photog  of  Year’ 


By  Rick  Frietlman 


Perry  Riddle,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  this  week  became  the  sec¬ 
ond  staffer  in  two  years  from 
that  newspaper  to  become 
“Newspaper  Photographer  of 
the  Year.”  W.  E.  Garrett,  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic,  was  named 
“Maifazine  Photographer  of  the 
Year.” 


The  awards  come  out  of  the 
26th  Annual  Pictures  of  the 
Year  Competition,  co-sponsored 
by  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  World  Book  Science 
Service.  Judging  was  done  in 
I>ecemb«*r  at  the  University  of 


Edward  T.  Adams,  Associated 
Press,  took  first  in  “Spot  News,” 
for  his  picture,  “Viet  Cong  Offi¬ 
cer  Executed,”  showing  a  South 
Vietnames  National  police  chief 
executing  a  Viet  Cong  officer 
with  a  pistol  shot  to  the  head  on 
a  Saigon  street. 

Second  place  in  “Spot  News” 
went  to  Boris  Yaro,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times,  for  “Dis¬ 
belief.”  Third  went  to  Art 
Greenspon,  AP,  for  “Help  from 
Above.” 

George  Koshollek,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  took  first  in 
“General  News”  for  “Tragedy 
Revisited.”  Second  went  to  John 


H.  White,  Tom  Walters  Photos, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  for  “Al-Le-Lu- 
La.”  Third  went  to  Kent  Potter, 
United  Press  International,  for 
“Sharing  Her  Agony.”  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  went  to  Dennis 
Conner,  UPI,  for  “Anti-War 
Protest.” 


took  third  for  “Life  in  the  Ball 
ance. 


Aussie  Whiting,  A/  T 


‘Picture  Slorv’ 


Fred  Schnell,  a  freelance  pho¬ 
tographer  from  Chicago,  took 
first  in  “Picture  Story  News” 
for  “Police  Charge  in  Grant 
Park.”  Dallas  Kinney,  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald,  took  second 
for  “Pot  Party.”  Bill  Garlow, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal-Herald 


Jack 
dustrie 
took  f 
“Gec.se 
field.” 
News-J 
“Flighi 
r  ‘Playti 
I  Han 

„  t  Times, 

Story  Feature”  for  “The  .Shu«[  i„j.  “Si 


(Que.)  Gazette,  took  first 
“Sports  Picture”  for  “Brut^ 
Force.”  Second  went  to  Heii 
Kluetmeier,  Milwaukee  Journal 
for  “American  Gladiators. 
Third  went  to  Bemie  Bo.storl 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star 
“Tally-Ho.” 


Vhi.d 

t  l  OP  1 


.L-ck 

‘Pictur 
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Off.”  Second  place  went  to  Bo  ""  Stewai 
Coyle,  Dubuque  Telegraph-Heif  took  a 
aid,  for  “An  Old  Fashionr .  i  McGov 
Drink,”  |tl)ustei 


Missouri  by  J.  Edward  Murray, 
managing  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic,  representing  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  Angus  McDougall,  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  International 
Harvester  Magazine,  Chicago; 
Earl  Seubert,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  Harv’ey 
Welier,  photo  editor,  Newsday, 
Long  Island;  and  J.  M.  He.slop, 
photo  department  manager.  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News. 

Awards  were  made  in  2.‘{  cate¬ 
gories  from  7,606  prints  repre¬ 
senting  5.‘1()  photographers  from 
.‘fit  .states,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Canada. 

‘Best  Use’ 

The  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald  swept  the  news¬ 
paper  classes.  It  won  “Best  Use 
of  Photographs”  and  its  man¬ 
aging  editor,  James  Geladas, 
was  named  “Picture  Editor  of 
the  Year.” 

A  special  award,  “Newspaper 
Magazine  Picture  Editor  of  the 
Year,”  went  to  Bill  Strode, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal.  Strode  is  a  former  “News¬ 
paper  Photographer  of  the 
Year.” 

Portfolios  of  the  two  top  pho¬ 
tographers  were  .selected  over 
128  other  entries.  Runners-up 
for  “Newspaper  Photographer 
of  the  Year”  were  Chuck  Mc- 
Gowen,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News- Journal,  and  Blair  Pitt¬ 
man,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
Bill  Eppridge  and  John  Dominis, 
both  of  Life  magazine,  were 
runners-up  for  “Magazine  Pho- 
togfrapher  of  the  Year.” 

Portfolios  were  judged  on 
technical  skill,  versatility,  news 
sense,  picture  content  and  aes- 
tetic  qualities. 
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kc».xi  iHElK  LAST  HOPE" — from  hit  award-winning,  portfolio.  Picture  thowi  Bra  victims 

in  Chicago  during  ditordert  that  followed  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
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Ihi.d  went  to  McGowen  for 
•(  ,  op  Duster.” 

.T-ck  W.  Dykinga,  Chicago 
;lll.)  Sun-Times,  took  first  in 
‘Picture  Story  Sports”  for  ‘‘Cy- 
;list’s  Rainy  Race.”  Second  went 
D  <'urtis  McGee,  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  for  ‘‘Ride  ‘um.”  Third 
svent  to  Bob  Miller,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  for  “Death  on  A 
Ract  Track.” 

Jack  Kenward,  Farmland  In¬ 
dustries  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
took  first  in  “Pictorial”  for 
"Geese  Over  a  Kansas  Corn¬ 
field.”  D.  Brown,  Wilmington 
News-Journal,  took  second  for 
"Flight.”  Coyle  took  third  for 
"Playtime.” 

Harry  Chase,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  took  first  in  “Feature” 
for  “Student  Bodies.”  W.  Forres 
Stewart,  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era, 
took  second  for  “Honeymoon.” 
McGowen  took  third  for  “Crop 
Duster.” 


.1.  Bruce  Baumann,  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Press, 
won  first  and  third  in  “Portrait 
and  Personality”  for  “Ho  Hum” 
and  “A  Look  of  Natural  Mourn¬ 
ing.”  Gary  Settle,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  last  year’s  “Newspa¬ 
per  Photographer  of  the  Year,” 
took  second  with  “Peacemon- 
ger.” 


Pittmann  took  first  in  “News¬ 
paper  Color-Unposed”  for  “Elo¬ 
quence  of  Water.”  There  were 
no  awards  for  second  and  third. 

John  Croft,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une,  took  first  for  “Newspaper 
Color-Controlled”  with  “Weeds.” 
Jim  Argo,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman,  took 
second  with  “Psychedelic  Rain.” 
Ken  Kobersteen,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  took  third  with  “South 
Dakota  Ranch.” 

John  Olson,  Life,  took  first  in 


“News  Documentary-Magazine” 
for  “Battle  of  Hue.”  Eppridge 
took  second  for  “RFK  Assassi¬ 
nation.”  George  Mobley,  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic,  took  third  for 
“Reindeer  and  Sleds  Pack 
Train.” 

Photographers  from  Geo¬ 
graphic,  took  all  three  awards  in 
“Pictorial-Magazine.”  William 
Allard  was  first  with  “Children 
of  the  Village.”  James  P.  Blair 
was  second  with  “Fisherman  at 
Sunrise.”  Mobley  was  third  with 
“Girl  in  the  Woods.” 

Geographic  also  swept  “Fea¬ 
ture-Magazine.”  Mobley  took 
first  with  “Snowstorm  in  Park.” 
Allard  took  second  with  “Win¬ 
dow  in  San  Sebastian.”  Manuel 
Leon  Lopez  took  third  with 
“Charles  DeGull.” 

Flip  Schulke,  Black  Star,  took 
first  in  “Magazine  Portrait  and 
Personality”  with  “Mrs.  King — 
April  ’68.”  It  ran  in  Life.  Win¬ 
field  Parks,  Geographic,  took 
second  with  “Outback  Family.” 
Allard  took  third  with  “Family 
Portrait.” 

Garrett  took  first  in  “Picture 
Story-Magazine”  for  “Asian 
Fishing  Village.”  Parks  took 
second  for  “Outback  Life.”  Epp¬ 


ridge  took  third  for  “RFK  As¬ 
sassination.” 

Look  Magazine  won  “Best  Use 
of  Pictures-Magazine.” 

There  were  no  winners  in 
“Sports-Magazine”  and  “Pic¬ 
ture  Editor-Magazine”  because 
of  too  few  entries  in  both  cate¬ 
gories. 


An  exhibition  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  displayed  at  Ex¬ 
plorers  Hall  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  in  March  and  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  in  April. 

They  will  also  be  featured  at 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  during  Journalism  Week 
April  27-May  3,  at  which  time 
the  awards  will  be  formally  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  exhibit  will  then  tour  the 
country  under  the  auspices  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  art 
societies  and  will  be  displayed  in 
schools  of  journalism,  museums 
and  expositions. 


FORRES  STEWART'S  "HONEYMOON" 
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AUSSIE  WHITING'S  "BRUTE  FORCE" 
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Papers  lift 
Boston  HT 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(N«w  York  Stock  Exchango) 

Fab.  I?  Fab.  2& 


Court  clears  columnists 
on  use  of  private  files 


to  records 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
Corporation  announced  record 
eaminffs  —  almost  2.5%  higher 
than  for  any  previous  year  — 
in  a  report  to  stockholders  this 
week. 

Earnings  per  share  for  1968 
were  $4.65  and  the  consolidated 
net  profit  w'as  $2,666,343.  This 
compares  with  1967  in  which  a 
loss  of  19(‘  per  share  occurred 
on  a  net  loss  of  $104,795. 

Figures  for  1967  included 
some  one-time  costs  resulting 
from  the  merger  of  the  morning 
paper,  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
the  evening  paper,  the  Boston 
Traveler,  into  one  morning  pub¬ 
lication,  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler. 

In  a  statement  to  stockholders, 
Harold  E.  Clancy,  president, 
said: 

“The  most  gratifying  aspect 
of  that  performance,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  —  despite  record 
earnings  in  our  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  operations  —  newspaper 
operations  contributed  even 
more  to  the  improvement  than 
did  our  performance  in  broad¬ 
casting.” 

The  Corporation  announced 
also  that  its  net  working  capital 
increased  $827,296  to  $2,080,199. 
The  final  $1,000,000  was  paid  off 
on  long-term  debt  and  $500,000 
was  paid  to  reduce  short-term 
debt.  A  dividend  of  $1,000,998 
was  paid  out  in  January. 

The  report  to  stockholders 
noted  that  the  Federal  Commun¬ 
ications  Commission’s  decision 
to  deny  the  application  of 
WHDH  Inc.  for  renewal  of  its 
license  to  operate  Channel  5  in 
Boston  will  be  vigorously  fought 
to  obtain  its  reversal. 

• 

Friedheim  appointed 
to  Defense  info  post 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R. 
Laird  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Jerry  W.  Fried¬ 
heim  to  be  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Public  Af¬ 
fairs.  Friedheim  will  join  the 
staff  of  Daniel  Henkin,  acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Public  Affairs,  on  March  15. 

The  public  affairs  office  is  the 
information  office  of  the  Defense 
Department.  The  post,  once  held 
by  Arthur  Sylvester,  has  had  no 
permanent  occupant  since  Phil 
G.  Goulding  resigned  after  the 
1968  presidential  election. 

Friedheim  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 
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Gannett  net  up  15.9% 
on  11.5%  revenue  rise 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Record  high  revenues  and 
earnings  were  reported  for  1968 
by  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Net  income 
was  up  15.9  percent  on  an  11.5 
percent  increase  in  revenues. 

President  Paul  Miller  said  the 
company  “had  records  in  every 
significant  category.”  And,  he 
added,  1969  is  “off  to  a  sound 
start”. 

Net  income  after  income  taxes 
was  $8,624,451  (against  $7,440,- 
445)  for  the  year  ended  De¬ 
cember  29.  Consolidated  reve¬ 
nues  were  $123,738,688  (against 
$111,001,192). 

Earnings  per  share  rose  to 
$1.82  against  $1.71  and  would 
have  been  $2,  without  the  10% 
tax  surcharge.  Miller  noted. 

In  a  letter  to  shareholders. 
Miller  said: 

“Earnings  before  Federal  and 
state  income  taxes  reached  $19,- 
314,451  —  up  31.0%  from  $14,- 
740,445  in  1967,  another  record.” 

The  w’eighted  average  number 
of  shares  outstanding  was  4,- 
735,700  for  1968,  up  8.8%  from 
the  4,351,925  of  1967.  Gannett’s 
first  public  offering  of  stock,  in 
October  1967,  consisted  of  500,- 
000  shares.  As  of  March  10,  it 
will  be  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 


Washington 

A  three-judge  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals  has  absolved  colum¬ 
nists  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
Anderson  from  liability  for  dam¬ 
ages  because  they  published  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  alleged 
misdeeds  of  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd  of  Connecticut  which  they 
obtained  from  documents  ab¬ 
stracted  from,  but  returned  to, 
the  Senator’s  files. 

The  Court  reversed  a  decision 
of  a  Federal  district  judge  that 
Pearson  and  Anderson  were 
liable  under  the  legal  theory  of 
“conversion”.  The  appellate 
court,  how'ever,  upheld  the 
lower  court’s  judgment  that  the 
columnists  were  not  guilty  of 
an  invasion  of  privacy. 

The  facts  before  the  appellate 
judges  were  that  in  June  and 
July,  1965,  two  former  employes 
of  Senator  Dodd,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  two  members  of  the 
Dodd’s  staff,  entered  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  office,  removed  numerous 
documents  from  the  files,  made 
copies  of  them,  replaced  the 
originals  and  turned  the  copies 
over  to  Anderson,  who  was 
aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  copies  had  been  obtained. 
Pearson  and  Anderson  published 
several  columns  based  upon  the 
information  thus  obtained. 

Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Judges  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Tamm  and  Spottswood 
Robinson,  III,  in  ruling  on  the 
question  of  invasion  of  privacy 
stated : 

“If  we  weie  to  hold  the  ap¬ 
pellants  (Pearson  and  Ander¬ 
son)  liable  for  an  invasion  of 
privacy  on  these  facts,  we  would 
establish  the  proposition  that 
one  who  receives  information 
from  an  intruder,  knowing  it 
has  been  obtained  by  an  im¬ 
proper  intrusion,  is  guilty  of  a 
tort.  In  an  untried  and  develop¬ 
ing  area  of  tort  law,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  go  so  far.  A  per¬ 
son  approached  by  an  eaves¬ 
dropper  with  an  offer  to  share 
in  the  information  gathered 
through  the  eavesdropping 
would  perhaps  play  a  nobler 
part  should  he  spurn  the  offer 
and  shut  his  ears.  However,  it 
seems  to  us  that  at  this  point  it 
would  place  too  great  a  strain 
on  human  weakness  to  hold  one 
liable  in  damages  who  merely 
succumbs  to  temptation  and 
listens.” 

Senator  Dodd  complained. 
Judge  Wright  said,  not  of  the 
misappropriation  of  property 
bought  or  created  by  him  “but 
of  the  exposure  of  information 
either  injurious  to  his  reputation 
or  revelatory  of  matters  which 


he  believes  he  has  a  riglit  to 
keep  to  himself.”  Injuries  of 
that  type  are  redressed  at  law 
by  suits  for  libel.  Judge  Wright 
remarked,  and  noted  in  a  foot¬ 
note  that  Dodd  had  dropped  a 
suit  for  libel  during  the  course 
of  the  litigation. 

“Because  no  conversion  of  the 
physical  contents  of  appellee’s 
(Dodd’s)  files  took  place,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  information  copied 
from  the  documents  in  those  files 
has  not  been  shown  to  be  prop¬ 
erty  subject  to  protection  by  ' 
suit  for  conversion,  the  District 
Court’s  ruling  that  the  ap¬ 
pellants  are  guilty  of  conversion 
must  be  reversed,”  the  opinion 
stated.  i; 

Concurring,  Judge  Tamm  .said  I 
some  legal  scholars  might  see  in  I 
the  opinion  “an  ironic  aspect” 

“Conduct  for  w’hich  a  law  en¬ 
forcement  officer  would  be 
soundly  castigated,  is,  by  the 
phraseology  of  the  majority 
opinion,  found  tolerable:  con¬ 
duct  which,  if  engaged  in  by 
government  agents  would  lead 
to  suppression  of  evidence  ob¬ 
tained  by  these  means,  is  ap¬ 
proved  when  used  for  the  profit 
of  the  press,”  Judge  Tamm  said. 
“There  is  an  anomaly  lurking  in 
this  situation:  the  news  media 
regard  themselves  as  quasi¬ 
public  institutions  yet  they  de¬ 
mand  immunity  from  restraints 
which  they  vigorously  demand 
be  placed  on  government.  That 
which  is  regarded  as  a  moral 
taint  upon  information  secured 
by  any  illegal  conduct  of  govern¬ 
ment  would  appear  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  to  be  permissible 
as  a  technique  or  modus  op-  ’ 
erandi  for  the  journalist.” 

•  I 

Canadian  judge  bars  t 
newsmen  at  hearing 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  spirit  of  the  Reardon  Re¬ 
port  reached  across  the  border 
into  Canada  this  week. 

Judge  Robert  Morrison  barred 
reporters  from  a  preliminary 
hearing  for  five  men  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  Hamilton 
police  officer. 

The  court  granted  the  request 
of  defense  counsel  who  com¬ 
plained  that  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  about  the 
shooting  and  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  and  a  radio  station 
have  been  reviewing  the  case 
frequently. 

Judge  Morrison  said  he  had 
authority  in  law  for  his  action 
and  he  invited  the  press  to  chal¬ 
lenge  it  in  a  mandamus  proceed¬ 
ing. 
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INTEGRATION  AND  EXPANSION  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  metro- 
politan  edition  to  provide  populous  Orange  County  with  its  own 
newspaper  is  accomplished  in  this  $7,000,000  plant  50  miles  from 
the  Times  Mirror  Square  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  It  houses  $3.5 
million  worth  of  equipment. 


New  concept  in  expansion  brings  gains 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
transformed  10  acres  of  farm 
land  into  a  $7  million  plant  and 
assigned  more  than  350  em¬ 
ployes  to  provide  its  new  con¬ 
cept  of  extended  metropolitan 
newspaper  service. 

The  resultant  product  is  the 
Orange  County  edition  of  the 
Times,  providing  expanded  news 
and  advertising  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  into  the  ap¬ 
propriate  sections  of  the  full 
metropolitan  edition  published  in 
the  downtown  Los  Angeles  Civic 
Center  location  some  50  miles 
away. 

The  innovation  directed  by 
Otis  Chandler,  Times  publisher 
and  vicechairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Times  Mirror  Company, 
already  shows  impressive  re¬ 
sults.  Circulation  has  grown  by 
more  than  15,000  in  the  past 
year  and  advertising  linage  has 
increased  53  per  cent  since  the 
Orange  edition  was  launched 
last  March. 

Vast  potential 

The  potential  is  breath-taking. 
The  imposing  Times’  facility  lo¬ 
cated  here  just  off  the  freeway 
linking  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  is  in  the  heart  of  Orange 
County,  the  home  of  Disneyland, 
the  California  Angels  baseball 
team  and  of  more  than  1.3  mil¬ 
lion  persons  which  attracts  163 
new  people  daily. 

Residents  now  have  an  edi¬ 
tion  which  includes  more  than 
100  pages  a  week  in  excess  of 
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the  vast  metropolitan  Times. 
The  product’s  integration  and 
amplification  centers  customar¬ 
ily  on  the  Times  Section  II,  de¬ 
voted  to  area  and  suburban 
news,  and  the  women’s  section. 
Cover,  pages  of  both  these  are 
shaped  to  emphasize  Orange 
news. 

Added  “0”  edition  pages  are 
found  in  the  sports,  classified, 
amusement  and  entertainment 
sections.  Both  editions  have  sim¬ 
ilar  Business  &  Finance  sections 
and  editorial  and  opposite  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  but  the  O  edition 
also  develops  its  own  editorials. 

Individualization  extends  reg¬ 
ularly  into  such  refinements  as 
the  use  of  a  special  “Orange 
County  and  Southland”  section 
in  the  inclusive  news  summary 
carried  on  page  two  of  the  main, 
first  news  section.  Its  regular 
coverage  also  includes  its  own 
special  column,  written  by 
Richard  Buffum,  a  former 
weekly  newspaper  publisher. 

Weekday  comparison 

A  weekday  comparison  showed 
an  O  edition  of  132  pages  in¬ 
cluded  these  16  additional 
pages:  section  II,  4;  sports,  2; 
women’s,  2  and  classified,  8 
pages  in  a  special  section. 

The  bonus  for  O  readers  dips 
somewhat  on  Saturday,  although 
sports  may  mount  due  to  the  at¬ 
tention  paid  the  county’s  high 
school  and  college  teams.  It  ex¬ 
pands  again  Sundays  by  as 
many  as  30  pages, 
for  March  1,  1969 


The  O  edition  is  designed  to 
cover  all  of  the  county-wide  in¬ 
terests  of  Orange  County  along 
with  the  Los  Angeles  area 
metropolitan  coverage  of  the 
parent  paper  published  in  the 
Civic  Center. 

It  does  not  have  the  role  of 
the  community  paper.  Instead  it 
seeks  out  those  community  situa¬ 
tions  which  have  county-wide  in¬ 
terest  or  application,  E&P  was 
told.  If  that  interest  is  of  suf¬ 
ficient  scope  to  merit  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  “the  Southland,”  the 
O  edition  stories  are  told  in  the 
metro  Times. 

How  it  works 

A  multi-car  smashup  on  a 
nearby  freeway  could  well  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Times,  for  example.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  0  edition  is  not  too 
interested  in  full  coverage  of  the 
happenings  of  any  one  of  the  26 
city  council  meetings  of  its  area, 
even  though  it  may  have  a  re¬ 
porter  present. 

It  is  interested  if  one  of  the  26 
councils  acts  on  a  zoning  matter 
or  something  else  that  could  or 
does  apply  county-wide.  News 
involving  militancy  in  any  one 
of  the  county  schools  also  would 
be  of  interest,  explained  Horace 
(Bud)  Anderson,  city  editor  who 
formerly  edited  the  Times’  sub¬ 
urban  sections,  speaking  in  the 
absence  of  Orange  County  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Ted  Weegar. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  distinct 
interplay  between  the  news  desk 
here  and  the  metropolitan  city 
desk,  he  explained.  Weegar,  who 


recently  was  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Orange  County  edi¬ 
tion  with  direction  of  the  O 
news  force,  reports  directly  to 
Frank  P.  Haven,  Times  manag¬ 
ing  editor  downtown. 

In  developing  this  county-wide 
aspect,  some  hard  spot  stories 
may  be  missed  at  the  start.  Yet 
the  staff  of  32  newsmen  is  cap¬ 
able  of  depth  stories  and  its 
members  do  hit  some  toppers 
which  have  been  moved  to  the 
metro  Times,  Anderson  said. 

Basic  news  goal 

“We  are  trying  to  interpret 
and  discuss ;  not  merely  to  recite 
facts,”  he  explained.  As  a  result 
the  O  edition  has  provided  new 
depth  and  status  to  coverage,  re¬ 
ported  events  with  scholarly  per- 
ceptivenese  and  provided  signifi¬ 
cant  reports  for  its  readers,  he 
believes. 

The  O  edition  has  a  staff  of 
32  newsmen,  twice  as  many  as 
the  Times  used  in  Orange 
County  bureaus  previous  to  the 
innovation.  Since  the  fall  of  1963 
until  last  March  the  Times  had 
used  pages  added  to  Section  II 
for  Orange  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  county’s  potential  growth 
was  recognized  as  early  as  1954 
when  the  Times  introduced  its 
first  Orange  County  zone  edi¬ 
tion,  The  Times  continues  to 
publish  editions  zoned  in  news 
and  advertising  in  four  other 
areas. 

The  display  advertising  force 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Expansion 

{Continued  from  pnge  17) 


assigned  Orange  County  also 
was  doubled  when  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  appeared.  The  53  per  cent 
linage  expansion  over  a  year  has 
been  without  added  sections. 

Ad  chiers  report 

In  fact  some  specials  have 
been  discontinued  and  all  adver¬ 
tising  sales  emphasis  has  been  on 
the  edition  itself,  according  to 
Robert  Christy,  advertising 
manager  for  Orange  County  dis¬ 
play  ad  sales. 

Advertisers  may  run  in  either 
or  both  of  the  0  edition’s  sec¬ 
tions  on  Sundays  and  in  the 
weekly  food  edition.  The  replat¬ 


ing  of  the  daily  sections  further 
offers  opportunities  for  ad  copy 
in  Parte  II,  III  and  IV.  These 
also  are  revised  for  news  cover¬ 
age. 

Classified  is  headed  by  Wayne 
Welmon,  and  the  county  now  has 
its  own  want  ad  section  which 
is  in  addition  to  that'  of  the 
metropolitan  Times.  This  runs 
to  eight  pages  weekdays  and 
higher  on  Sundays. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  Orange 
County  circulation  is  home  de¬ 
livered.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  percentage  maintained  by 
the  metropolitan  Times,  advised 
A1  Munson,  in  charge  of  the  0 
edition  circulation. 

126,350  daily 

While  circulation  has  grown 
more  than  15  per  cent  during  the 
past  year,  Munson  declined  to 


give  present  figures  pending  the 
ABC  audit.  The  available  ABC 
is  126,350  daily  and  171,714 
Sunday.  This  compares  with  the 
Times  total  daily  figure  of  958,- 
124  and  with  1,269,931  Sunday. 

In  forecasting  continued  0 
edition  growth,  Munson  pointed 
to  a  report  predicting  the 
number  of  new  homes  built  in 
the  county  in  1969  would  equal 
the  number  built  during  the  past 
three  years.  Orange  has  tripled 
in  population  since  the  mid- 
1950’s. 

These  departments  combined 
with  complete  production  facili¬ 
ties  established  here  make  the 
Orange  County  plant  a  news¬ 
paper  entity.  Installations  in¬ 
clude  20  unite  of  presses  with 
room  —  and  bases  —  for  as 
many  more. 

There  are  now  more  than  200 


production  employes  under  the 
direction  of  James  Grider,  plant 
manager.  The  list  includes  136 
full  time  workers  who  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  main  Times 
plant. 

500-foot  roof 

All  the  departments  are 
housed  under  one-roof.  It’s  a 
roof  that  is  more  than  500  feet 
in  length  with  administrative 
departments  at  one  end  and  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  other  in  a  stnic- 
ture  linked  by  a  covered 
throughway. 

There  are  70,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  in  all,  plenty  of 
parking  space  and  considerable 
adjacent  acreage  for  future  de¬ 
velopment.  This  was  a  bean 
patch  before  the  Times’  con¬ 
struction  work  began,  and  beans 
still  grow  nearby. 


Free-wheeling  crew  speeds  mat  casting 


Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Production  advances  and  vast¬ 
ness  mark  the  plant  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  built  on  a  10-acre 
bean  patch  here  to  provide  an 
innovation  in  newspapering. 

The  500-feet-long,  facility 
housing  the  Orange  County  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  is  a  complete 
newspaper  entity.  Production 
facilities  include  a  200  by  67- 
foot  pressroom  and  production 
equipment  is  valued  at  over 
$3,500,000. 

The  assignment  of  the  200- 
member  production  crew  directed 
by  James  Grider,  plant  manager, 
is  to  reproduce  a  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  which  has  been 
expanded  and  fully  integrated 
w'ith  Orange  County  news  and 
advertising  developed  and  com¬ 
posed  here,  along  with  other 
matter  developed  elsewhere. 

Special  design 

The  installations  include  a  20- 
unit  press  designed  by  the  Times 
engineer  and  built  by  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  exclusively  for  the  news¬ 
paper  organization  headed  by 
Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
Times  and  vice  chairman  of 
Times  Mirror  Co. 

The  press  construction  con¬ 
sists  of  16  unite  in  line  with  four 
unite  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  line.  Units  1  to  10  fed 
through  folder  A,  11  through  20 
feed  through  folder  C,  7 
through  16  feed  through  folder 
B.  Folders  A  and  C  are  double 
delivery. 

The  two  side  units  enable  the 
inserting  of  pages  at  any  point 
in  the  paper.  Five  folders  pro¬ 
vide  five  deliveries  handled  auto¬ 
matically  in  the  mailroom  and 
loaded  into  trucks  lining  the  de¬ 
livery  dock  at  plant  side. 

Described  as  the  first  news¬ 


paper  press  to  be  completely 
equipped  with  Velvatone  plastic 
ink  rollers,  this  installation  also 
boasts  10  color  decks.  All  units 
have  Cutler-Hammer  D-Mist  ink 
suppressors  and  Hoe  automatic 
pasters  and  reels.  There  are  23 
General  Electric  drive  motors. 

45-inch  rolls 

The  presses  handle  45-inch  di¬ 
ameter  newsprint  rolls  made  at 
Publishers  Paper  Co.  These  are 
2100  to  2200  pounds  apiece  in 
comparison  with  1700-pound 
average  rolls. 

The  pressroom  and  the  news¬ 
print  storage  warehouse  are  con¬ 
structed  from  65  precast  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  panels,  each 
54*/4  by  12*/^  inches  and  weigh¬ 
ing  30  tons.  These  are  described 


as  the  highest  ever  erected. 

The  15,000-square  foot  press¬ 
room  area  is  prepared  for 
double  the  present  press  instal¬ 
lation.  The  enlarged  Newsprint 
rolls  are  stacked  seven  high  in 
storage.  A  Hi-Stacker  roll 
vacuum  crane  and  two  Hyster 
vacuum  roll  lift  trucks  are  in 
use. 

Paper  arrives  by  rail  and 
leaves  storage  on  a  newsprint 
r  11  railway  that  circles  the 
presses  and  is  of  sufficient  length 
to  carry  a  carload  at  a  time.  As 
a  fire  preventative  measure,  the 
newsprint  storage  area  closes 
automatically  when  tempera¬ 
tures  rise  by  several  degrees  and 
foam  floods  the  area  to  quench 
flames. 

Page  mats  rolled  at  the  down¬ 


town  Times  plant  are  packed  in 
transit  by  specialized  crews  of 
stereotypers.  These  are  ready 
for  forming  by  the  time  they 
arrive  here  from  Times  Mirror 
Square,  some  50  miles  distant. 

The  stereotyper  freeway 
riders  travel  downtown  and  back 
on  two  GMC  Handy  buses. 
Each  carries  a  four-man  squad 
seated  on  large  chairs  seated 
about  mat  packing  tables  on 
large  chairs  bolted  to  the  truck 
chassis. 

The  squad  cars  are  air  con¬ 
ditioned,  well  lighted  and  have 
radios  with  individual  volume 
controls.  Stereotypers  grouped 
like  card  players  about  their 
special  tables  roll  speedily  and 
with  luxury  downtown  every 
night.  They  return  at  11:45  p.m. 
working  busily  in  their  great 
armed  chairs,  backing  mate, 
often  amazing  late  motorists  as 
they  wheel  along. 

Productivity  of  the  plant  is 
shown  by  composing  room 
figures  for  the  first  six  months 
of  operation,  w’hen  4323  pages 
were  set  in  addition  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  Times. 


Ad  production 


MAT-PACKING  stereotypers  ride  the  freeways  daily  to  downtown 
Los  An9eles  from  the  Costa  Mesa  home  of  the  Times'  Orange  Edi¬ 
tion  plant,  50  miles  distant.  On  the  return  of  these  "Mounties"  all 
the  page  mats  for  the  expanded  Times  delivered  to  Orange  County 
residents  are  ready  for  casting.  Their  mobile  workshop  once  resulted 
in  a  halt  by  a  State  Highway  patrolman  who  said:  "I  just  want  to 
know  what  you  are  doing." 


In  the  same  period,  the  ad 
alley  provided  33,000  lines  of 
copy.  'That  total  excludes  classi¬ 
fied  and  includes  only  the  local 
Orange  County  display  copy  set 
in  the  Costa  Mesa  facility.  Ads 
set  in  the  main  Times  plant  and 
castings  of  material  pepared  by 
agencies,  clients,  other  publica¬ 
tions  and  elsewhere  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

Eight  of  the  20  Intertype  and 
Linotype  linecasting  machines 
are  equipped  with  autosetters. 

{Continued  on  page  20) 
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He  speaks 
with  authority. 


That  may  be  a  masterpiece  of  understatement  when  referring 
to  the  author  of  the  brand-new  book,  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  on 
Communism."  What  this  internationally  famous  crime  fighter 
has  to  say  about  the  Communist  Party’s  new  look  and  Its 
strategy  and  tactics  in  the  United  States  is  offered  exclusive¬ 
ly  by  the  Copley  News  Service  In  a  12-part  series.  Each  in¬ 
stallment,  by  the  man  who  knows  the  enemy  best,  will  run  from 
500  to  800  words,  a  compact  package  of  information  vital  to 
all  Americans.  To  reserve  rights  to  this  important  series  in 
your  area,  contact  Copley  News  Service. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available 
by  mail  or  leased  wire.  Write:  Rembert 
James.  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California 
92112.  Phone:  (714)  234-0191. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


C;iRCULAT10N 

ICMA  studies  change 
in  ABC  audit  system 


Mat  casting 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

These  plant  produces  57,461 
lines  of  tape  a  week. 

Typesetting  is  accomplished 
by  a  tie-in  with  the  downtown 
computer.  When  makeup  is  re¬ 
vised,  a  story  that  needs  reset¬ 
ting  is  recalled  by  code  and  re¬ 
set  as  desired,  explained  Elmer 
Mallory,  assistant  plant  man¬ 
ager,  during  a  tour  of  the  fa¬ 
cility. 

This  enables  immediate  con¬ 
formity  of  column  widths,  as  the 
first  pages  of  each  Times’  sec¬ 
tion  are  set  in  longer  lines  for 
six-column  width  while  most  in¬ 
side  pages  are  in  eight-columns. 

Composing  room  equipment 
includes  10  IBM  Soroban  type¬ 
writers,  10  Soroban  punches,  two 
Elrods,  three  Ludlows,  five 
Vandercook  proof  presses,  two 
BRPE  punchers  and  six  Ham¬ 
mond  saws. 

Times’  specialties 

Engraving’s  Chemco  camera  is 
equipped  with  a  MacBeth  Densi¬ 
tometer  and  a  Carlson  Gamma- 
matic  timer.  Equipment  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Times  includes  a 
camera  scale,  film  drying  cabi¬ 
net,  view  box,  stripping  cabinet, 
developing  tanks,  sinks,  Ue- 
Scum  tanks,  and  a  refrigerator 
plate  cooler. 

Stereotyping  supplements  its 
Wood,  Sta-Hi,  Hoe,  Nolan,  Carl¬ 
son  and  Hammon  equipment 
with  a  variety  of  Times-devel- 
oped  specialties.  These  latter  in¬ 
clude  key  plate  markers,  mat 
packing  tables,  plate  storage 
racks,  an  inspection  table,  bins, 
mat  storage,  desk,  humidor  and 
packing  items  and  bins.  There’s 
a  Kemp  50-ton  pot  and  remelt 
combination  and  a  10-ton  Kemp 
pot. 

Five  Times  stackers  and  five 
Times  Iwttom  wrappers  are  in 
use  in  the  mailroom  along  with 
five  Signode-Parker  automatic 
N'arostrap  tyers.  All  mailroom 
bundling  equipment  is  portable. 

Each  press  delivery  can  be  set 
up  with  a  stacker,  bottom  wraj) 
and  one  or  two  wire  tyers  and 
jwrtable  conveyors  so  any  com¬ 
bination  of  presses  in  service  can 
be  handled  in  the  mailroom  and 
bundled  papers  conveyed  to 
trucks  at  the  dock. 

0 

4,541  lellers  in  ’68 

Orlando,  Fla. 

William  G.  Conomos,  editor 
and  publisher,  announced  that 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  published 
4,541  letters  from  readers  dur¬ 
ing  1968.  The  paper  published 
an  average  of  379  letters  per 
month,  with  a  high  of  485  in 
February’  and  a  low  of  246  in 
Deceml)er. 


Chicago 

Streamlining  of  auditing  pro¬ 
cedures  within  the  .4udit  Bun^au 
of  Circulations  for  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  faster  leporting  of 
circulation  reports  and  state¬ 
ments  is  the  aim  of  C.  Roy  Mid¬ 
dleton,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

To  that  end,  Middleton  has 
been  working  with  the  abc  and 
will  set  up  a  committee  within 
the  ICMA  to  discouver  ways  to 
expedite,  through  use  of  ma¬ 
chine  liookkeeping,  the  gathering 
and  reporting  of  circulation  fig¬ 
ures,  thus  eliminating  the  minor 
details  of  manual  record-keeping 
that  require  a  large  amount  of 
audit  time. 

Other  reforms  which  Middle- 
ton  and  his  committee  will  seek 
include  a  reduction  in  the  time 
which  an  auditor  needs  to  spend 
at  an  individual  newspaper  and 
more  advance  notice  of  auditors’ 
visits.  The  latter  would  give  the 
publisher  more  time  to  gather 
the  necessary  material  that  the 
auditor  must  work  with.  Middle- 
ton  explained. 

Where  newspapers  have  com- 
jmters,  Middleton  suggested 
these  could  be  used  for  speedier 
reporting  of  circulation,  thus 
expediting  the  issuance  of  ABC’s 
annual  report  and  the  pul>- 
lisher’s  statements. 

Suggestions  of  merit  that  are 
received  by  the  ICMA  committee 
will  l)e  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Alan  T.  Wolcott,  managing 
director  of  the  ABC  in  the  near 
future,  Middleton  said. 

The  ICMA  president,  who  is 
circulation  director  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  simplification  of 
pi-ocedures  might  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  ABC  has  of  obtaining  quali¬ 
fied  auditors  to  fill  vacancies. 
ABC  normally  carries  a  field 
auditing  staff  of  from  60  to  65 
per.sons. 

Middleton  said  Wolcott  has 
agreed  to  work  closely  with  the 
committee  on  the  streamlining 
program. 

.\t  the  .same  time,  Middleton 
.said,  many  newspapers  are 
working  on  systems  they  hope 
will  eventually  result  in  most 
sulhscriptions  lieing  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  .  .  .  When  the  pr<K’edures 
are  perfecUsI,  ICMA  officials  .say 
the  problem  of  carrier  collec¬ 
tions  will  Ik*  solved. 

ABC  .said  it,  too,  has  lieen 
studying  how  it  can  cooperate 
with  the  ICMA  in  reviewing  a 


wide  variety  of  activities  and 
already  is  supplying  newspapers 
with  longer  advance  notice  of 
field  auditors’  arrivals. 

This  can  work  smoothly,  ABC 
executives  pointed  out,  until  an 
auditor  encounters  a  problem 
which  would  necessitate  pro¬ 
longing  his  stay.  This,  then, 
would  alter  his  travel  schedule. 
Middleton  said  it  was  one  of  the 
aims  of  his  committee  to  sim¬ 
plify  an  auditor’s  work  to  the 
extent  that  record  snags  would 
become  almost  non-existent. 

4>  *  * 

CHATS  l.\  SEVENTH  YEAR 

Chats  with  Mom  and  Dad,  the 
monthly  newsletter  prepared  for 
the  parents  of  newspaperboys, 
is  now’  in  its  seventh  year. 

The  publication  was  launched 
in  1962  under  the  co-sponsorship 
of  ANPA  and  ICMA.  It  has 
been  produced,  since  its  found¬ 
ing,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Newspaperboy  Training  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  John  S.  Shank 
of  Dayton  New’spapers  Inc.  It  is 
edited  by  G.  W.  Young,  a  public 
relations  consultant  whose  back¬ 
ground  includes  newspaper  work 
and  university  teaching  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

More  than  200  newspapers 
have  used  it,  and  circulation  has 
ranged  from  95,00;)  to  115,000 
copies  per  month. 

The  purpose  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  has  remained  unchanged: 

1.  To  teach  parents  how  to 
motivate  their  newspaperboy 
•sons  to  succeed  in  their  business 
and  thus  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
free  enterprise  by  making  it 
w’ork  in  the  lives  of  the  boys, 
them.selves. 

2.  To  alert  parents  and  their 
.sons  to  the  career  possibilities  in 
new’spaper  journalism. 

To  achieve  these  objectives, 
messages  from  some  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  top  businessmen,  teachers, 
and  civic  leaders  have  been  used. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Dayton  new’spapers,  the  results 
show’ed : 

86%  of  the  parents  read 
Chats; 

77%  .said  they  l)enefitted  from 
it; 

81%  said  they  discu.s.sed  fea¬ 
tures  with  their  new'spaperboy 
son ; 

65%  sai<l  they  discu.ssed  fea¬ 
tures  among  themselves. 

The  cost  of  the  publication  has 
not  l»een  Increased  since  its 
launching.  Each  monthly  issue 
is  four  page.s,  8Vi"  x  11", 


printed  in  two  colors.  The  cost  is 
3<  per  copy,  plus  handling  and 
shipping  costs.  Subscribers  can 
begin  at  any  time  and  cancel 
whenever  they  w’ish. 

• 

Beck  company  buys 
Spencer  newspapers 

Spencer,  Iowa 

E.  Beck  Jr.,  of  Spirit  Lake, 
publisher  of  several  northwest 
Iowa  weeklies  and  the  Esther- 
ville  Daily  News,  has  purchased 
the  Spencer  Daily  Reporter  and 
Sunday  Times. 

The  Spencer  newspaper  i.-^  one 
of  several  dailies  ow’ned  by  Pub¬ 
lishing  Enterprises  Inc.,  of 
Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Beck,  in  announcing  the  jiur- 
chase,  said  several  employes  of 
the  Spencer  paper  w’ill  remain, 
but  editor  and  publisher  Lloyd 
Ballhagen  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Paul  Knapper  will  be 
transferred  to  other  papers  in 
the  group. 

Beck  said  he  w’ill  convert  the 
Reporter  to  offset  production. 

• 

Another  Canadian 
paper  goes  to  lOc 

Saint  John,  N.R 

The  single  copy  price  of  the 
T elegraph-J ournal  was  in¬ 
creased  to  10  cents  from  8  “to 
meet  rising  costs.”  The  weekly 
home  delivery’  price  for  the 
morning  paper  w’ill  be  55c,  an 
increase  of  5c  and  the  price  of 
the  Friday  issue  containing 
Weekend  Magazine  will  remain 
unchanged  at  10c. 

The  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  said 
only  eight  of  its  91  member 
dailies  are  selling  for  less  than 
10c. 

Dobry  buys  paper 

William  Norton  has  an- 1 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  Carmel 
Valley  Outlook  in  California  to 
George  M.  Dobry,  former  owner 
of  the  Taft  Daily  Midway  Drill¬ 
er.  The  sale  was  a  landmark  for 
Joseph  A.  Snyder  w’ho  comment¬ 
ed  that  Dobry  w’as  the  first 
client  with  whom  he  had  served 
five  separate  times  during  22 
years  in  the  brokerage  business. 
Norton  also  is  owner  and  pub 
lisher  of  newspapers  in  Santa 
Clara  County. 

• 

Parker  sells  Seoul 

La  Mesa,  Calif. 

Douglas  Parker  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  La  Mesa 
Scout  to  A1  Kolber  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  Monterey  Park,  Calif. 
Until  the  purchase  of  the  Scout 
Kolber  was  managing  eciitor  of 
the  Monterey  Park  Progress. 
The  transaction  was  handled  by 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  newspaper 
broker  of  Anaheim. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER,  IN  1968,  PUBLISHED 

30,400,000  LINES 
OF  RETAIL  AOVERTISING 

THE  LARGEST  VDLUME  IN  THE  HISTDRY 
DF  PHILADELPHIA  NEWSPAPERS. 


WHEN  A  NEWSPAPER  GETS  RESULTS, 

THE  RESULT  IS  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP. 

Uh  Tlttquim 


Judges  find 
typography 
change  slow 

Chicago 

Twenty-five  daily  newspapers 
from  10  states  and  Canada  re¬ 
ceived  awards  for  outstanding 
typography  Monday  (Februarj’ 
24)  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  here. 

Top  honors  in  each  of  five 
categories  defined  by  equipment 
and  circulation  went  to:  The 
Paper,  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Michigan 
Daily  (Ann  Arbor) ;  Emporia 
(Kans.)  Gazette;  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle  Tribune;  and  Chicago 
Daily  Xeu'it. 

Competition  was  in  the  30th 
annual  typography  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  for  the  association’s  member 
newspapers. 

The  judges  who  selected  the 
winners  from  the  253  newspa¬ 
pers  entered  in  the  competition 
were  Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News;  Charles  M.  Bauer, 
executive  art  director.  Young  & 
Rubicam  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  and  Everett  McNear, 
Graphic  Designer,  Chicago. 

Criteria  used  in  judging  the 
entries  were  design  of  front, 
editorial,  women’s  and  sports 
pages,  headline  and  bo<ly  type 
styles  and  spacing,  advertising 
typography  and  makeup,  and 
press  work. 

M'inners  have  ‘new  look’ 

The  top  winners  in  this  year’s 
contest  all  have  the  “new' look” 
— more  use  of  white  space  and 
big  art,  the  judges  agreed. 

This  more  modern  desigpi 
makes  the  papers  easier  to  read, 
the  judges  said,  but  added, 
“what  is  needed  is  more  artistic 
knowledge  and  know-how.” 

They  found  that  few  papers 
have  made  a  break  with  tradi¬ 
tional  design.  “There  has  been 
no  really  drastic  improvement  as 
far  as  getting  display  to  really 
grab  the  reader,”  they  said. 

The  full  list  of  winners: 

Class  A— Offset.  Ist— TAc  Pa¬ 
per  (Oshkosh,  Wis.).  2nd  — 
Franklin,  Greenwood  (Ind.) 
Daily  Journal.  3rd — Worthing- 
ton  (Minn.)  Daily  Globe.  Men¬ 
tion — Ohio  State  Lantern  (Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio).  Mention  —  San¬ 
dusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

Class  B  —  Newspapers  with 

ciiyulations  under  10,000.  1st _ 

Michigan  Daily  (Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.).  2nd— Peru  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une.  3rd — Grand,  Haven  (Mich.) 
Tribune.  Mention  —  Newton 
(Iowa)  Daily  News.  Mention— 


Fewer  editors  in  AP 
quality  control  plan 


TERRY  D.  PETERS,  a  junior  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  ma¬ 
joring  in  journalism,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  1969  Inter¬ 
national  Scholarship.  He  will 
leave  In  June  for  Tokyo,  where 
he  will  work  for  three  months  as 
an  intern  reporter  on  the  Pacific 
edition  of  Stars  &  Stripes. 

Neosho  (Mo.)  Daily  News. 

Class  C  —  Newspapers  with 
circulations  from  10,000-25,000. 
1st — Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette. 
2nd — Bloomington  (Ind.)  Daily 
Herald-Telephone.  3rd  —  Michi¬ 
gan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dispatch. 
Mention — Columbus  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
public.  Mention — Santa  Fe  (N. 
Mex.)  New  Mexican. 

Class  I)  —  Newspapers  with 
circulations  from  25,000-75,000. 
1st  —  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle 
Tribune.  2nd — Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot.  3rd — Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News.  Mention — Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Times.  Mention — 
Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor. 

Class  E  —  Newspapers  with 
circulations  over  75,000.  1st — 
Chicago  Daily  News.  2nd — IVi- 
chita  (Kans.)  Beacon.  3rd — Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune.  Men¬ 
tion  —  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press.  Mention — Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal. 

• 

Researrii  ^ant 

De  Kalb,  Ill. 

Dr.  Albert  Walker,  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  journalism  at 
Northern  Illinois  University, 
has  received  a  $5,000  research 
grant  from  the  Memorial  Trust 
Fund  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Industrial  Editors.  The 
project  will  .serve  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  about  the 
industrial  press  field. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  grad¬ 
ual  changes  in  Associated  Press 
operations  has  been  announced 
by  Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Gallagher  said  the  news  ser¬ 
vice  plans  a  “step-by-step  pro¬ 
gram,”  beginning  with  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  system  to  con¬ 
centrate  editing  in  the  hands  of 
a  smaller  number  of  people  and 
free  more  of  the  staff  for  re¬ 
porting. 

The  General  News  Desk  in 
New  York  will  be  expanded  to 
handle  additional  editing  and 
re-writing  duties,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  the  processing  of  all  budg¬ 
et  stories,  except  those  produced 
in  Washington. 

All  AP  enterprise  news  copy 
will  be  consolidated  under  an 
editor  at  the  general  desk  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  stories  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  racial  task  force, 
science  and  space  reporters. 

Gallagher  also  said  that  AP 
long-range  planning  includes  a 
regional  system  in  key  bureaus, 
which  will  take  years  to  install. 

Specialists  to  be  named 

An  announcement  will  be 
made  later  this  year  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  specialists 
in  different  news  areas.  They 
will  be  fitted  gradually  into  the 
AP  system. 

“I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
program  will  not  be  taken  on 
any  crash  basis,”  Gallagher 
said.  “It  will  be  gradual  change, 
taking  into  consideration  the 
need  for  the  Associated  Press  to 
modernize  its  transmission  func¬ 
tions  and  at  the  same  time  giv¬ 
ing  consideration  to  the  human 
problem^  involved. 

“As  far  as  traffic  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  UTW  (United  Tele¬ 
graph  Workers)  leader.ship  has 
lieen  briefed  and  a  memorandum 
.sent  to  the  staff.  This  memoran¬ 
dum  deals  with  the  long-range 
regional  system  which  will  take 
some  years  to  install.  A  pilot 
model  will  be  set  up  some  months 
from  now  and  experimentation 
conducted  to  see  how  it  will  op¬ 
erate.  There  should  be  no  con¬ 
cern,  but  rather  a  challenge  to 
take  up  the  tools  of  the  future. 

“On  the  newsmen  side,  there 
will  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  u.se 
the  new  electronic  devices  to 
help  give  a  new  creative  element 
to  editing.  As  we  look  at  the  re¬ 
gional  system  at  this  time,  it 
would  not  affect  newsmen’s  jobs 
in  state  bureaus  as  they  exist, 
except  for  a  few  transfers  of 
key  editors  in  future  years.” 

Heretofore,  bureaus  filed  budg¬ 


ets,  as  well  as  other  stoi  ies, 
directly  onto  the  “A”  Win-  to 
members.  In  the  second  phase, 
all  domestic  “A”  Wire  copy  will 
be  brought  first  to  the  (General 
Desk.  Bureaus,  however,  will 
still  be  able  to  file  bulletins  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  “A”  Wire. 

Pre-filing  system 

A  news  collection  wire  (CW2) 
will  be  used  exclusively  for 
transmission  of  domestic  copy  to 
New  York.  This  will  consist  of 
four  wires  of  upper  and  lower 
case  covering  the  country,  which 
will  consolidate  in  New  York  on 
two  150-words-a-minute  print¬ 
ers. 

“This  will  allow  all  copy  to  be 
read  by  a  series  of  quality  con¬ 
trol  editors  before  it  goes  on  the 
wire,”  Gallagher  said.  “We  hope 
it  will  eliminate  many  correc¬ 
tions,  inserts,  errors  in  punching 
and  other  slip-ups  which  plague 
editors  along  the  wire. 

“In  addition,  it  will  allow 
more  effective  analysis  of  the 
news  report  as  a  whole,  and  al¬ 
low  cutting  of  secondary  stories 
which  impinge  on  the  movement 
of  the  top  stories  of  the  day.” 

AP  is  dropping  all  the  various 
designations  such  as  “Special 
Reports,”  “Spotlights,”  or  “AP 
Followups”  on  enterprise  copy. 
Enterprise  stories  which  have 
Page  One  potential  will  bear  the 
slug  “Ap  News  Special.” 

The  operation  is  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  General  News  Edi¬ 
tor  Samuel  G.  Blackman  and 
Managing  Editor  Rene  J.  Cap- 
pon.  The  enterprise  editor  is  Lou 
Boccardi. 

Quality  control  editors  of  the 
spot  report  are:  dayside,  Martin 
Sutphin;  nightside,  Edward  J. 
Dennehy;  early  report,  Joe 
Kane. 


Pulliam  makes  gift 
to  Navalio  newspaper 

Chinle,  Arlz. 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  has  given 
Navaho  Community  College  a 
check  for  $1,000  to  finance  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  student  newspa¬ 
per  this  semester.  The  check  will 
make  possible  the  printing  of  a 
four-page  tabloid  newspaper  to 
be  issued  twice  a  month.  The 
offset  paper,  the  first  published 
by  Indian  college  students  in 
America,  has  been  named  Hani 
Iliinii,  Navajo  words  meaning 
news  of  interest. 
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If  you  re  a  man  with 
fire  in  his  belly,  weVe  got 
news  for  you. 


The  man  we're  talking 
about  makes  $15,000  a  year 
right  now.  Or  $50,000.  And  he 
doesn't  think  it's  enough. 

He's  between  25  and  49. 
He's  a  college  man.  And 
sometimes,  in  the  past,  he  used 
to  dream  that  the  world  was 
his  oyster,  and  now  he's 
discovered  that  prying  the 
shell  open  to  get  at  the  pearl 
is  a  little  harder  than  he 
thought  it  would  be. 


We  can  be  helpful  to  a 
man  like  that. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
a  daily  business  publication 
written,  edited  and  distributed 
to  give  its  readers  useful 
business  information.  The 
keyword  is  useful.  If  you 
can't  use  it,  we  don't  use  it. 

And  don't  let  anybody 
tell  you  The  journal  is  all 
stocks  and  statistics.  We've 
got  them,  of  course.  But  we 
didn't  Win  six  Pulitzer  prizes 
for  just  sitting  and  watching 
the  stock  ticker.  This 
newspaper  of  ours  is  packed 


with  significant  stories  from 
all  over.  We  go  beyond  Wall 
Street  to  anywhere  anything's 
happening  that  can  affect 
you  and  your  career  and 
your  money. 

In  short.  The  Wall  Street 
journal  is  bound  and 
determined  to  give  you  a 
head  start  in  business  every 
business  day.  That's  the  fire 
in  our  belly. 

On  most  newsstands.  Or 
a  three-month  introductory 
subscription,  $8.50.*  Write 
The  Wall  Street  journal. 
Department  Q,P.O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  New  jersey  08540. 

The 

V^ll  Street 
Journal 

The  national  daily  source 
of  useful  business  news 


*Abovt  rtu,  U.S.  ind  Pet>ts>:snt  and  Canada. 
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Readership  analysis: 
challenging  concept 

By  Fred  Serrot 

Advertising  Director,  Fullerton  (Calif.)  News  Tribune 


Total  circulation  or  numbers 
do  not  necessarily  mean  reader- 
ship  or  results  even  though  com¬ 
puters  may  indicate  a  “good 
buy”  by  virtue  of  circulation  and 
rate  (milline).  It  still  takes 
readership,  ie:,  in-depth  peru¬ 
sal — ‘page  traffic’  to  get  opti¬ 
mum  potential  exposure  to  an 
advertisement. 

All  too  often,  mere  size  of 
market,  total  circulation,  or  mil¬ 
line  determines  where  a  sched¬ 
ule  is  published  which  may  be 
dictated  by  computers  which  are 
(or  media  buyers  who  are  mil- 
programmed  for  milline  only 
line  conditioned)  and  may  in¬ 
clude  combination  circulation 
and  rate  figures  that  encompass 
“pipgy  back”  high-duplication 
and/or  low  readership  satellite 
papers. 

Now,  how  does  one  analyze 
readership? 

It  obviously  has  to  reach  the 
homes  and  to  be  read  in  depth 
to  achieve  readership  and  this 
happens  only  by  producing  a  dy¬ 
namic  newspaper  that  is 
wanted,  subscribed  to  and  read 
because  it  is  interesting,  infor¬ 
mative  and  alive!  For  example; 
Two  identical  circulation  news¬ 
papers  are  circulated  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  market  area;  one  has  a  70% 
penetration  of  its  primary  area, 
the  other  30%  penetration  of  its 
primary  area. 

The  intensity  factor 

A  media  buyer  would  obvious¬ 
ly  choose  the  newspaper  with 
the  highest  penetration  factor 
because  it  proves  that  it  has  a 
much  better  reader  acceptance, 
i.e.  a  broader  base  of  reader  in¬ 
terest.  It  follows  then  that  read¬ 
ership  is  synonjTnous  with  read¬ 
er  acceptance,  which  of  course 
is  measurable  and  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  percentage  of  paid 
subscribers  in  a  newspaper’s  im¬ 
mediate  area  of  influence.  This 
penetration  percentage  in  a 
newspaper’s  “core”  area  indi¬ 
cates  its  reader  acceptance  and 
its  resistance  to  “outside”  paper 
penetration.  This  acceptance  and 
relative  effectiveness  is  tested 
and  proven  by  its  ABC  paid 
penetration  percentage  factor. 
This  factor  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  to  receive  maxi¬ 
mum  advertising  results  for 
every  advertising  dollar  spent. 

Another  facet  of  readership  is 
the  depth-0 f -readership  or  read¬ 
ership  intensity  factor.  An  ad 
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obviously  has  to  be  seen  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  If  the  ad  w'ere  placed  on 
page  one  of  a  single  page  pub¬ 
lication,  (with  the  assumption 
that  it  is  a  paid  publication), 
one  would  have  to  assume  that 
the  ad  has  100%  notability.  If 
it  were  a  20-page  publication, 
what  notability  or  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  seen  does  it  have — or  in  a 
48-page  or  100-page?  So  the 
thickness  of  an  issue  or  inten¬ 
sity  of  readership  becomes  the 
next  major  element  in  the  over¬ 
all  concept  of  readership. 

A  readership  survey  by  the 
“Continuing  Study  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Readership”  of  142  newspa¬ 
pers  showed  conclusively  that 
“the  smaller  newspapers 
achieved  higher  page  readership 
while  the  larger  newspapers 
achieved  a  lower  page  reader- 
ship.”  (E  &  P  Feb.  10, 1968) 

READERSHIP  INTENSITY 
PERCENTAGE 
(from  a  survey  by  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reader- 
ship) 


and  rate  (milline)  is  not 
enough. 

By  combining  the  four  factors 
of  readership  intensity,  percent 
of  penetration,  circulation  and 
line  rate,  an  Adjusted  Milline 
Rate  could  be  established  with 
this  formula. 

ADJUSTED  MILLINE  RATE 
(A.M.R.) 

98.3%  X  rate 


Fe¬ 

Aver¬ 

Male 

male 

age 

18  pages  or  less 

75 

79 

77 

20-24  pages 

69 

77 

73 

26-30  pages 

67 

76 

71.5 

32-40  pages 

60 

69 

64.5 

42-46  pages 

53 

66 

59.5 

48-over  pages 

44 

55 

49.5 

divided  by  circulation  x  inten¬ 
sity  percent  x  penetration  per¬ 
cent 

This  formula  is  the  same  as 
the  normal  milline  formula  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  dilutes  the  paid  cir¬ 
culation  figure  to  a  more  mean¬ 
ingful  PAID  READERSHIP 
figure.  It  is  well  to  emphasize 
that  this  proposed  formula  in  no 
way  eliminates  the  necessity  for 
the  usual  demographic  market 
profiles  or  other  research  that  is 


an  integral  part  of  media  selec¬ 
tion.  This  adjusted  milline 
should  be  used  in  the  identical 
manner  in  which  the  current 
milline  evaluation  is  utilized. 

It  will  be  argued  that  ad  pi'si- 
tioning,  layout  and  copy,  adja¬ 
cent  or  page  news  content  and 
possibly  other  considerations 
play  a  more  important  role  in 
advertising  readership  then 
thickness  of  issue  or  percentage 
of  penetration.  Remember  these 
considerations  are  relative  in 
the  comparison  of  all  newspa¬ 
pers  and  are  part  of  the  very 
consideration  (including  thick¬ 
ness  of  issue)  that  make  a  news¬ 
paper’s  percentage  of  penetra¬ 
tion  what  it  is. 

The  following  examples  will 
illustrate  the  change  in  adver¬ 
tising  value  (cost  vs.  reader- 
ship)  when  the  adjusted  milline 
formula  is  used. 


% 

% 

LINE 

TOTAL 

CUR¬ 

ADJ. 

INTEN¬ 

PEN. 

RATE 

CIRC. 

RENT 

MIL¬ 

SITY 

(000) 

MIL¬ 

LINE 

LINE 

RATE 

Paper  A 

49.5 

66 

.47 

122.0 

3.78 

11.59 

Paper  B 

49.5 

36.7 

.19 

18.5 

10.09 

55.58 

Paper  C 

64.5 

63.0 

.19 

24.7 

7.56 

18.02 

Paper  D 

49.5 

33.4 

.24 

24.3 

9.70 

58.73 

Paper  E 

59.5 

63.5 

.28 

35.4 

7.77 

20.57 

Paper  F 

77 

37.2 

.12 

5.2 

22.66 

79.22 

Paper  G 

49.5 

29.5 

2.35 

854.5 

2.70 

18.51 

Paper  H 

49.5 

34.6 

2.05 

722.9 

2.78 

16.27 

The  figures  of  median  page 
readership  ranged  from  an  aver¬ 
age  (men  and  women)  of  77% 
for  a  18-page  or  less  newspaper 
to  49.5%  for  a  48-page  or  more 
in  this  particular  study.  While 
the  survey  is  not  conclusive  or 
comprehensive  enough  to  be  ab¬ 
solute  —  it  certainly  suggests 
that  a  definite  correlation  be¬ 
tween  thickness  of  issue  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  readership  do  exist. 
Other  recent  studies  in  this  field 
further  substantiate  this  belief. 
(E&P  Oct.  5,  1968)  One  has 
only  to  recall  his  own  experience 
with  100,  200  or  300  page  news¬ 
papers. 

With  the.se  thoughts  in  mind, 
granting  that  they  are  impor¬ 
tant  and  do  substantially  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  ultimate  results  of 
advertising,  then  it  only  follows 
that  they  be  included  in  some 
formula  that  incorporates  this 
information  into  a  meaningful 
criteria  by  which  the  value  of 
advertising  can  be  based.  It  is 
obvious  that  mere  circulation 


Broadcast  group 
refuses  to  sign 
bar -press  guide 

Albuquerque,  N.  M, 

The  New  Mexico  Broadcasters 
Association  refused  to  adopt 
free  press  —  fair  trial  guidelines 
adopted  earlier  by  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association  and 
the  Ne)v  Mexico  Bar  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

The  press  and  bar  groups  had 
adopted  the  guidelines  subject 
to  adoption  by  the  broadcasters. 

The  16-2  vote  to  reject  the 
voluntary  gpiidelines  for  pre¬ 
trial  reporting  of  crime  news 
came  during  the  association’s 
convention  here  recently.  Among 
those  objecting  to  the  guidelines 
were  Bill  Tucker,  news  director 
at  Albuquerque  KOB  television, 
and  Jim  Hinton,  news  director 
at  Albuquerque  KDEF  radio. 

Tucker  described  the  guide¬ 
lines  as  fair  but,  “Many  points 
in  them  would  be  a  terrific  com¬ 
promise  to  our  editorial  respons¬ 
ibility.” 

Hinton  remarked,  “Once  you 
capitulate  to  regulations  you 
open  the  bam  door  to  further 
regulations.” 

The  association  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  free  press-fair  trial 
committee  at  the  urging  of 


Darrell  Burns  of  Los  Alamos 
KRSN  radio,  and  association 
director,  who  said  the  guide¬ 
lines  “eventually  will  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  broadcast  industry.” 
• 

Thomson  firm  buys 
daily  in  Nova  Scotia 

New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

Sale  of  the  New  Gl^gow 
News  to  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd.  was  announced  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  owners,  J.  R.  H.  Harry  and 
J,  W.  H.  Bill  Sutherland.  The 
Thomson  organization  will  take 
control  March  31. 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  Thomson 
executive  vicepresident,  said 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
paper’s  personnel  or  policies. 
Harry  Sutherland  will  remain 
as  publisher  and  editor  and  Bill 
Sutherland  as  general  manager. 

The  News  has  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  10,500.  The  Suther¬ 
land  firm,  incorporated  as  Scotia 
Printers  Ltd.,  also  publishes  the 
weekly  Free  Lance  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  1,500,  and  it 
too  becomes  a  Thomson  prop¬ 
erty. 

K.  R.  Thomson,  president  of 
Thomson  Newspapers,  said  in  a 
statement  that  the  purchase  is 
an  indication  of  confidence  in 
the  economy  of  the  northeastern 
Nova  Scotia  mainland. 

The  News  was  founded  in 
1910. 
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...we  often  wonder  what 
the  other  tvyo  are  doing. 


The  shoppers  read  The  News.  B  UFFALO 
After  a]I...The  News  is  Buffalo.  EVENING 

(that’s  leadership!)  NEWS 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith, 


LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


h  That  kind  of  Mwninf!. 


paffe.  You  don’t  see  them  often  these  days. 
By-lines  and  jumplines  are  italic. 
Indeed,  Style  has  flair. 


By  HoHartl  B.  Taylor 

Kditorial  (^unsullanl,  Copley  International  Corp. 

More  and  more  publishers  are  doing  better  by  the 
girls. 

Along  with  greater  elbow  room,  Women’s  sections 
are  benefiting  from  simpler  typography  and  broader 
general-interest  content,  with  pure  society  down¬ 
played. 

One  of  the  latest  taking  a  leap  forward  is  the 
Washington  (I).C.)  Post,  which  recently  created  a 
new  section  called  Style.  The  package  incorporates 
women’s  news,  the  arts  and  leisure.  On  Sundays  it 
includes  fashion  and  gardens. 

A  week-day  section  page  is  in  upper  left.  A  wide 
open  section  page  ought  to  be  a  must  for  every 
women’s  department.  Regrettably,  many  editors  must 
struggle  with  a  patchwork  of  display  ads  on  their 
lead  page.  This  renders  reader-grabbing  format  vir¬ 
tually  impossible. 

Only  eight  elements  fill  this  page.  Each  is  widely 
separated  with  white  space.  Care  is  taken  to  drop  in 
air  in  sectors  ignored  in  many  composing  rooms. 
There  is  ample  space  beneath  the  flag,  between  lines 
of  headlines,  between  head  and  by-line  and  between 
by-line  and  lead. 

Thi'ee  varieties  of  body  set  brighten  the  page.  One 
set  down  the  left  comes  up  19.6  picas  after  shrinkage. 
The  fivo-in-six  across  the  middle  comes  up  9.6,  with 
2.6  of  white  space  between  columns.  The  Sally  Rand 
piece  is  12. 

An  index  and  a  batch  of  teasers  occupy  lower  left. 
Sometimes  this  package  is  in  one-column  form.  Art  is 
big  and  dramatic.  Each  corner  of  the  page  has  a  re¬ 
sounding  emphasis.  Scotch  rules  (sometimes  called 
Oxford  rules)  are  atop  and  below  the  piece  in  mid- 


Another  newspaper  that  has  rejiggered  its 
Women’s  section  dramatically  is  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  (Press  a.m..  Enterprise 
p.m.). 

As  often  is  the  ca.se,  the  section  had  been  plagued 
with  clashing  head  faces.  Such  as  Metro,  Radiant, 
Karnak,  Coronet,  Hauser.  They  failed  to  harmonize 
with  one  another.  They  collided  with  the  Tempo  used 
,  as  the  basic  face  elsewhere  in  the  paper. 

So  a  sizable  bag  of  money  was  spent  on  Tempo 
medium,  in  Roman  and  italic  and  in  an  adequate 
range  of  sizes. 

You  see  it  in  upper  right.  That  head  is  72  i)oint. 
Too  big  for  a  Women’s  section?  Not  when  you  use  it 
that  way. 

There’s  more  to  it  than  the  Tempo,  of  course.  This 
is  a  single-theme  picture  story.  About  a  lady  doctor. 
Art  is  big.  Setups  are  dramatic. 

How  about  the  position  of  that  headline,  with  the 
last  line  jutting  into  the  body  type?  Why  not?  The 
package  retains  its  rectangular  pattern.  Column  1, 
beneath  the  art,  is  occupied  by  headline,  by-line, 
photo  credit-line. 

Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  this  is  wasted  space. 
White  space  was  invented  to  be  used,  not  necessarily 
by  type. 

Captions,  in  11-point  Excelsior  light,  are  nar¬ 
rower  than  zincs.  There’s  no  law  they  must  be  of 
equal  width,  although  some  papers  appear  to  think 
there  is. 

The  flag  floats  all  over  the  page.  Maybe  it  needs  a 
rule  atop  and  below? 
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Goss  A4etro-'Of fset:  Best  looking  news 
ever  to  hit  the  Palm  Beaches. 


When  you  prepare  a  newspaper  with  specially  designed  computers  and  the 
latest  cold  type  methods,  you  need  the  very  best  offset  press  equipment 
you  can  buy. 

That's  why  the  Goss  Metro-Offset  is  on  edition  at  the  Palm  Beach  Post  and 
Times. 

It’s  another  reason  why  the  Goss  Metro-Offset  is  printing  the  best  looking 
newspapers  in  23  cities  from  West  Palm  Beach  to  Vancouver. 


GOSS 


^THE  GD55  CQMRANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER.  INC. 

5601  West  31  St  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
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II 


Former  mayor  returns 
to  newspaper  work 

Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item 
has  a  former  mayor  on  its  news 
staff,  but  he  isn’t  covering  City 
Hall. 

Edward  T.  Meaney,  who  was 
Item  correspondent  for  the 
nearby  community  of  Peabody 
from  1957  to  19fil,  was  elected 
mayor  of  that  city  in  the  latter 
year  and  serv'ed  three  two-year 
terms,  declining  to  run  for  re- 
election  in  1967. 

He  has  now  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  Item  as  a  general  as- 
sigrnment  man.  His  newspaper 
career  dates  back  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  For  20  years  he  wrote 
sports  and  news  for  the  Peabody 
T  iineit. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Bri  ner,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  special  recogni¬ 
tion  plaque  of  Toledo-Lucas 
County  Academy  of  Medicine. 

•  •  * 

Jack  Cort,  city  editor  of 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today  the  past 
three  years,  returned  to  the 
Miami  Xews  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

•  *  * 

Harry  K.  Seltzer  —  named 
manager  of  the  Cresmer  Wood¬ 
ward  O’Mara  &  Ormsliee,  office 
at  San  Francisco,  where  he  has 
l»een  associated  for  15  years. 

*  *  * 

David  Jewctt  —  named  city 
editor  and  picture  editor,  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash.)  Columbian.  He 
has  been  a  reporter. 

«  •  * 

Donald  F.  Hi.fford,  previ¬ 
ously  with  Wotnan’s  Day,  has 
joined  Family  Weekly  as  associ¬ 
ate  advertising  director,  a  new 
post,  in  Chicago. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Otters  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in- 
vested  In  Australia. 

Ts  kMs  Is  teasli  with  aiartatlns. 
adnsnisisi,  asMUhliii  asS  frasSIt 
arts  la  Aattralla  rtaS 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

hiUMad  formlthtly 

Annual  Subarriptinn  to  IT.  8,  fA  8-00 
Payment  must  be  made  by 

bank  draft  in  AustraUan  currency 

earner  Butt  k  ClisdtII  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney.  Austiilia 


VINCENT  E.  SPEZZANO,  public 
tervico  director  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  was  elected  second 
vicepresident  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
to  succeed  Francis  X.  Timmons, 
formerly  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  became  an  associate 
member  of  INPA. 

C.O.  in  college  job 

Guilford,  N.C. 

William  W,  Robinson,  former 
employe  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Record  and  a  former 
Sew  York  Times  copylioy,  has 
joined  the  Guilford  College  in¬ 
formation  services  and  publica¬ 
tions  department  at  Guilford 
College.  Robin.son  will  serve  as 
editorial  assistant,  working  un¬ 
der  George  B.  Roycroft,  director 
of  the  news  bureau  and  alumni 
publications.  Robinson,  a  consci¬ 
entious  objector,  is  working  at 
Guilford  College  as  alternative 
service  to  the  military  draft. 

• 

State  commiitsioiier 

Augusta,  .Me. 

William  F.  Kearns  Jr.,  of 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  former  director 
of  the  Vermont  Press  Bureau, 
has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis  as  Maine’s 
new  commissioner  of  mental 
health  an<l  corrections.  Kearns, 
a  former  aiile  to  Gov.  Philip 
Hoff  of  Vermont,  will  be  paid 
$21,000  a  year. 

• 

In  clahsifiefl  nalett 

Hoitston 

Vem  W.  Zastrow  has  joined 
the  Houston  Chrovirle  as  cla.ssi- 
fied  advertising  sales  manager. 
Previously  associated  with  the 
Hearst  Corporation  and  with 
other  Texas  newspapers  as  clas¬ 
sified  sales  manager,  he  has  15 
years  of  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  He  is  a  native 
of  Milwaukee. 


Heads  Capitol  Corps 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

William  E.  Deibler,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislative  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association.  He  succeeds 
Saul  Kohler,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  who  recently  was  named 
chief  of  the  Inquirer’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  New  members  of  the 
lx)ard  of  governors  of  the  74- 
year-old  association  are  John  L. 
Taylor,  Associated  Press,  and 
William  Ecenbarger,  United 
Press  International. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Shea — retired  as 
news  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  after  42  years  in  news 
department. 

*  *  A 

Mrs.  Louanna  Eddy,  formerly 
director  of  the  New  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Free  Library  —  ap¬ 
pointed  library  director,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn)  Times,  succeeding 
.Mrs.  Doris  Stewart,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lorraine  P.  Davis, 
Winstead  (Conn.)  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen  advertising  staff — to  board 
of  directors,  Winstead  Retail 

Trade  Association. 

•  *  » 

T.  Bruce  Tober,  formerly 

with  York  (Pa  )  Dispatch  and 
previously  with  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press  —  to  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  suburban  staff. 
Elayne  Skinner  —  transferred 
from  Farmington  bureau  to  city 
staff  to  cover  an  education  beat. 
*  *  * 

Charles  B.  Balczun,  for¬ 
merly  on  state  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  —  to  Marine 
(Commerce  Staff,  Connecticut 
State  Development  Commission. 
'  *  *  * 

Mark  C.  Miller  —  from 
photographer,  Berkshire  Eagle, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  —  to  re¬ 
porter  -  photographer,  Torring- 
ton  (Conn.)  Register.  He  is  the 
son  of  Lawrence  K.  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Register. 

*  *  * 

Frank  C.  Sull,  a  2()-year  em¬ 
ployee  of  Dayton  Newspapers 
Inc.,  named  purchasing  agent 
for  the  company.  William  R. 
Patrick,  succeeds  Sull  as  office 
manager.  He  has  been  a  circula¬ 
tion  district  manager. 

*  •  * 

Alexander  J.  Haviland,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  retired  March  1  after  45 
years  with  that  paper.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  night  copy 
boy  in  1924  while  .studying 
journalism  at  Boston  Univers¬ 
ity,  College  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration. 
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Gart  will  direct 
Time -Life  service 


Richard  M.  Clurman,  chief  of 
correspondents  of  Time-Life 
News  Service  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
new  corporate  post  in  charge  of 
“exploration  of  ideas  for  new 
Time  Inc.  magazines.” 

Murray  J.  Gart,  recently  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  For¬ 
tune,  will  succeed  Clurman  as 
head  of  Time-Life  News  Service, 
a  newsgathering  force  that  is  j| 
described  as  “the  largest  main-  t 
tained  by  any  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  television  network  in  the 
world.” 

Both  appointments  are  effec¬ 
tive  April  1. 

Gart  previously  served  as  ; 
chief  of  Time-Life  News  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureaus  in  Toronto,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicago  and  London,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  For¬ 
tune  since  1966,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  he  has  investigated  news¬ 
paper  prospects  for  Time  Inc. 

Before  coming  to  Time  Inc., 
Gart  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin;  as 
editor  of  the  Wildwood  (N.J.) 
Independent  Record;  city  editor 
of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon 
and  news  editor  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle. 

*  *  * 

J.  Frank  Tow'nshend  Jr., 
formerly  with  Sawyer,  Fergu¬ 
son,  Walker  Co.,  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  joined  ad  , 
sales  staff  of  Playboy. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Lassanske,  sports 
writer  for  the  Milwaukee 

Sentinel  for  21  years,  was 

named  to  receive  the  Wisconsin 
Independent  Schools  Athletic 
Association’s  “Man  of  the  Year" 
award. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Voigt,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Pacific  Palisades 
(Calif.)  Palisadian  Post,  named 
news  editor  of  the  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat  Herald.  He  succeeded 
.Max’ry  Sanderson  who  retired 
after  2.3  years  on  the  staff. 

*  *  * 

Louis  D.  Wilkinson,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item 
City  Hall  reporter,  resigned  to 
become  a  social  planner  and  pro¬ 
gram  writer  for  Lynn’s  Model 
Cities  program. 

*  *  * 

Aaron  Daniels  —  named  to 
the  post  of  advertising  director 
for  the  F'airchild  Publications 
group  sell.  He  had  lieen  a 
member  of  the  New  York  sales 
.staff  of  radio  .station  WPAT. 
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Back  to  home  state 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

J.  Kenneth  Beaver,  former 
Harrisburg  and  St.  Louis  news¬ 
man,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Chambersburg 
Public  Opinion.  He  l)egan  his 
daily  news  career  in  the  early 
1940’s  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot.  In 
1955  he  joined  the  Homestead 
(Pa.)  Daily  Messenger  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  after  serving 
there  two  years  he  went  to  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  for  10 
years  before  going  to  Port 
Angeles  (Wash.)  Evening  News 
as  managing  editor. 


JOSEPH  W.  MOONEY,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  Springfield 
Sunday  Republican,  was  named 
editor  of  both  papers  by  Sidney 
R.  Cook,  publisher.  The  43-year- 
old  native  New  Yorker  went  to 
Springfield  a  year  ago  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  after  20  years  with 
the  Long  Island  Star-Journal. 


SMILES  MARK  California — Nevada  Associated  Press  leaders  after 
session  which  resulted  in  presidency  shifting  to  Charles  T. 
Richardson,  left,  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin.  F.  K.  (Pete) 
Arthur  Jr.,  right,  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  News,  concluded  his 
term  at  the  San  Francisco  convention. 


Betty  Poland,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Journal  for  the  past  three-and- 
a-half  years,  has  accepted  the 
j)ost  of  Beaumont  Bureau  Chief 
Arlene  Notre,  formerly  of  for  the  Port  Arthur  News. 
the  Delaware  County  Times,  has  *  *  * 

joined  the  staff  of  the  P/u/adel-  Cookeville  Herald- 

phial  nquir  erases,  reporter.  photographer  -  first 

president  of  Middle  Tennessee 
H.  Douglas  Day— from  as-  Press  and  Radio  Club, 
sistant  advertising  manager,  to  *  ♦  * 

director  retail  advertising  de-  Milton  B.  Chilcott,  former 

partment  at  the  St.  Louis  Post-  publisher  of  the  Lead-Dead- 

Dispatch.  A  new  position,  di-  (S.  D.)  Call-Pioneer  Times 

-  now  publisher  of  the  Sheri- 
will  be  filled  by  Robert  C.  (Wyo.)  Press,  succeeding 

COBLER,  formerly  retail  ad-  late  Carl  A.  Rorr.  Prior  to 
vertising  manager  LuGENE  J.  Chilcott  was  business  man- 

WoELiXE-assistant  retell  ad-  ^be  Coffeyville  (Kans.) 

vertising  manager  and  Francis  owned  by  Fred  Seaton, 

X.  Poster  zone  advertising.  ront^olline  interest 


Executives  move  up 

Wilke.s-Barre,  Pa. 
Thomas  F.  Heffernan  2d,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Sunday  Independent. 
Thomas  J.  Moran  moves  up  to 
the  post  of  managing  editor. 
Heffernan  is  a  son  of  Thomas  E. 
Heffernan,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Independent. 


Wilis  Vi  alson  prize 

Washington 
The  Mark  Watson  Memorial 
Aw'ard  for  distinguished  mili¬ 
tary  writing  was  bestowed  on 
William  Beecher,  militarj’  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Times.  Beecher  was  chosen  for 
the  award  by  the  1650th  Mo¬ 
bilization  Detachment,  United 
States  Army  Reserves,  com¬ 
posed  of  newsmen  who  are  re¬ 
serve  officers  attached  to  the 
Army’s  information  office. 


Marlin  Bree — promoted  to 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une’s  Picture  Sunday  Magazine. 
Previously  he  was  a  public  re¬ 
lations  coordinator  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  public  service  department. 


T  .nV  ■  ^  Warren  W.  Simmons  -  prc^ 

(N.J.)  Morning  Call.  He  has  business  manager  of 

been  a  copy  editor  on  the  Hacfc-  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily 

ensack  Record.  ^  ^  Freeman.  Robert  H.  Saleoff — 

advertising  director. 

Kenneth  A.  Knox,  wire  edi-  •  *  • 

tor  of  Paddock  Publications,  has  Thomas  W.  Grein,  former 
formerly  been  named  assistant  managing  teacher  and  editor  of  Music  City 

News  at  Nashville  —  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  Vista  and  TeleVista  mag¬ 
azines  in  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
C.  Edward  Pierce— from  as-  Journal  and  Courier. 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial-  Les  Storkan  and  Wallace 
Appeal  to  managing  editor  of  Goldsmith  —  appointed  associ- 
the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-  ate  national  advertising  man- 
Tribune.  He  is  a  former  man-  agers  of  the  No.  Hollywood 
aging  editor  of  the  Miami  News.  (Calif.)  Valley  Times,  Holly- 
*  *  *  wood  Citizen-News  and  25  afflili- 

Diane  Stratas  —  to  the  St.  t  /t-,  v  xt  i  ated  weekly  neM’spapers. 

Louis  bureau  of  United  Press  .  (Deke)  Noble,  pub-  «  •  * 

International,  from  the  Toronto  l*sher  of  the  Russiaville  (Ind.)  „  , 

Star  Observer  and  an  Indiana  news-  iMlltor  lU  State  job 

•  *  *  paperman  for  53  years  —  re-  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nicholas  Sapieha  —  to  the  '^ed.  *  *  Donald  R.  Kohr,  former  re¬ 
photography  staff  of  the  St.  porter  and  deskman  for  the  York 

Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Sue  Tidewell,  director.  Beau-  (Pa.)  Dispafc/i  and  editor  of  the 


David  H.  Cohen,  formerly 
copy  editor  and  feature  writer 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Even¬ 
ing  Gazette,  is  county  editor  of 
the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times. 

«  *  * 

R.  M.  Bradshaw,  f 
circulation  director  on  Hearst  editor  of  the  16  Chicago  subur- 
newspapers  in  Milwaukee,  and  ban  newspapers. 

Seattle,  has  joined  Consumers 
Marketing  Research  Services, 

Inc.  of  Hackensack,  N.J. 


John  Egan,  managing  editor, 
Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Cour- 
ier  —  to  night  city  editor.  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  San  Francisco. 


Dan  Blackburn  —  promoted 
to  Washington  Bureau  chief  for 
Metromedia  Radio  News. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 
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Tempi*  3  301 8 
KALEIGH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


y  index  DIRECTORY  Ol  PRESS  CONTACTS 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  publishe<l  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Reco^izin^  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industrj’  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  “con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con- 
.secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanired  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP.  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand.  New  Holland.  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  Were  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150.000  members.  News  and  comment 
ebout  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence. 
Director  Public  Relations.  AOPA  Box  5800. 
Washington.  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


CIGARS 


CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  male,  female,  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
newspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Walter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  Cott,  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 


CONSUMER 


CONSUMERS  UNION— A  non-profit,  non¬ 
commercial  organization.  Authoritative  back¬ 
ground  information,  news  and  features  on  con¬ 
sumer  Issues  as  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,  the  consumer  magazine.  Contact 
Frank  Pollock,  director  of  communications,  256 
Washington  St..  Mt.  Vernon.  N.Y.  10550.  Phone 
(914)  664-6400. 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street.  Nashua,  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


RECIPES  AND  INFORMATION— For  back¬ 
ground,  food  photos  and  serving  suggestions 
using  California  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  chives, 
etc.,  some  featuring  famous  personalities,  write 
Western  Research  Kitchens,  8170  Beverly  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  90048.  Phone  (213)  651-2090. 


DIVERSIFIED  MANUFACTURING 


INSURANCE 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA¬ 
TION  I  NR) — One  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  development  organizations, 
NR  is  the  nation's  leading  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  and 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  is  among  the 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  and 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Remi 
Nadeau,  General  Offices,  2300  E.  Imperial 
Hwy.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245;  Tel.  (213) 
647-5961.  New  York,  John  E.  Heaney,  (212) 
758-5540;  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke.  (202)  296-6900. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 


Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading:  . 


COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  “PR/INDEX"  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 


RATES;  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  additional  lines  above  minimum 
up  to  five  inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  lines  above  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $M2.40.) 


NATIO 

ERS-S 

insurers 

Princip 

Ibusines 
offices 
Vestal 
30  W. 

’  (312) 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In- 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home¬ 
owners,  health,  life  Insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 
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PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


INSURANCE  (cont'd.) 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS— Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies). 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  steff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR; 
30  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel. 
(312)  263-6038. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


WHY  ALL  THESE  STRIKES?  Some  causes  of 
breakdown  in  collective  bargaining  cited  by 
C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  available 
irom  Lee  White,  P.R.  Dir.,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  20006.  Phone  (202)  337-7718. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  Beech- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January,  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  are;  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc. 
for  ethical  and  proprietary  drug  products; 
Beech-Nut  Inc.  for  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  for  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
Squibb  Beech-Nut:  David  F,  Quinlan.  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb:  Paul  L.  West- 
phal  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Telephone:  (212)  759-8700. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Develoisment 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phono 
(403  )  424-0211. 


Public  relations 
accounts  and 
appointments 

Bill  Cook,  a  reporter  on  urban 
affairs  for  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
Milici  Advertising  Agency.  Cook 
was  with  UPI  before  moving  to 
Hawaii. 

«  *  * 

The  Jackson  Laboratory,  for 
mammalian  genetics  research  in 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Associ¬ 
ation  have  named  W.  Alec  Jor¬ 
dan  Associates  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel.  Patrick  Flanagan, 
specialist  in  the  medical  and 
health  sciences,  will  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  both  accoimts. 

«  *  * 

W.  F.  Rooney,  formerly  build¬ 
ing  materials  trade  advertising 
manager,  is  new  assistant  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  at  Geor¬ 
gia-Pacific  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

«  *  * 

Brady  Company’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  at  Milwaukee 
has  been  named  public  relations 
counsel  by  Climatrol  Industries, 
Paragon  Electric  Company, 
RBP  Chemical  Corporation  and 
Crestline  Homes. 

*  *  * 

Nationwide  Insurance  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Richard  H.  Compton  di¬ 
rector  of  special  editorial  proj¬ 
ects,  William  C.  Lamneck  com¬ 
munications  manager,  and  Mi¬ 
chael  B.  Zwayer  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  agent  publications. 
Compton  formerly  was  a  news¬ 
man  for  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.  Lamneck  was  a  re¬ 


porter  for  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Dispatch  and  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  before  joining  Nation¬ 
wide  in  1963.  Zwayer  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Columbus  Citizen- 
Journal  and  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
*  *  • 

Brantley  Barr  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Eastman  Dillon,  Union 
Securities  &  Co.  He  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Chesa¬ 

peake  &  Potomac  Telephone 
Companies,  Washington,  D.C. 

•  *  * 

Annette  L.  I.,eiderm8n  has 
been  appointed  senior  press  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  WCBS  Newsra- 
dio.  For  the  past  two  years,  she 
has  been  a  press  representative 
with  WNEW-tv  and  Trans-Lux 
Films. 

*  •  * 

Joseph  G.  Barata  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Daniel 
J.  Edelman  Inc.,  and  named 
manager  of  Edelman  Financial. 
He  was  director  of  corporate 
and  financial  public  relations  of 
Grey  Public  Relations.  Earlier 
he  was  a  reporter  for  the  AP 
and  New  York  City  newspapers. 
«  *  « 

Richard  A.  Skidmore,  former 
Chamber  of  Commerce  feature 
writer,  has  joined  Shattuck/ 
Roether  Advertising,  Orlando, 
as  director  of  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

B.  Drake  Stelle  has  joined  the 
public  relations  department  at 
Kalish,  Spiro,  Walpert  &  Rin- 
gold,  Philadelphia-based  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Stelle  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  public  relations  divi¬ 
sion  at  Scott  Paper  Co. 

*  *  * 

Perini  Corporation  has  re¬ 
tained  Robert  S.  Taplinger  As¬ 
sociates  as  public  relations  coun- 
.sel,  it  was  announced  by  Louis 


Perini  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton-based  world-wide  real  estate 
investment  and  construction 
firm. 

*  *  * 

Paul  L.  Wachtel  has  joined 
Hammond  Incorporated  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager.  He  was  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  coordinator 
for  consumer  products  at  Inter¬ 
national  Nickel  Company,  and 
previously  had  been  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

• 

Four  CBS  divisions 
report  to  Schneider 

CBS  President  Frank  Stanton 
has  announced  appointments  to 
five  high  level  executive  posts  in 
the  company: 

John  A.  ^hneider  is  CBS  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  a  newly- 
created  position; 

'Richard  W.  Jencks,  president, 
CBS/Broadcast  Group; 

Robert  D.  Wood,  president, 
CBS  Television  Network  Di¬ 
vision  ; 

Ralph  H.  Daniels,  president, 
CBS  Television  Stations  Divi¬ 
sion;  and 

Thomas  H.  Dawson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  assistant  to  the  executive 
vicepresident. 

Schneider  will  have  reporting 
to  him  the  company’s  four  op¬ 
erating  Groups.  These  are  the 
CBS/Broadcast  Group  (broad¬ 
casting  and  feature  films),  the 
CBS/Columbia  Group  (records 
and  musical  instruments),  the 
CBS/Holt  Group  (publishing 
and  education  materials),  and 
the  CBS/Comtec  Group  (com¬ 
munications  technology  and  serv¬ 
ices). 


Penn  State  wins 
writing  contest 
for  third  month 

Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  team  of  writers  has  come 
up  with  another  winner  in  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation’s  Journalism  Awards 
Program.  For  the  third  month 
running,  a  Penn  State  student 
has  captured  first  place,  which  is 
an  unprecedented  record  in  the 
nine-year  history  of  the  compe¬ 
tition. 

William  Epstein,  a  senior 
journalism  major,  w’on  the  Jan¬ 
uary  Spot  News  competition,  the 
fourth  of  six  monthly  writing 
contests  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism. 

Epstein  joins  two  classmates, 
Paul  Levine  and  Stephen  Solo¬ 
mon,  who  as  first  place  winners 
are  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
championship  competition  in 
April.  In  addition,  each  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  $800  scholarship  and 
matching  grant  for  his  school, 
bringing  to  almost  $5,000  the 
amount  granted  to  Penn  State 
and  its  students  so  far  this  year. 

Steven  Knowlton  of  the  Uni- 
versit.v  of  North  Carolina,  sec¬ 
ond  place  winner  of  a  $400 
scholarship  and  grant,  also  took 
fourth  place  in  the  October  con¬ 
test. 

Florida  holds  fast  to  its  lead 
in  the  school  contest  with  both 
its  recent  entrants  scoring  high. 
Jose  Perez  and  Raul  Ramirez 
placed  third  and  fourth  respec¬ 
tively,  raising  to  five  the  number 
of  Florida  scholarship  winners. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

House  ads — ^it’s  what 
they  say  that  counts 

By  Stan  Pinsneas 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Too  few  newspapers  seem  to 
be  able  to  do  the  things  they’re 
always  telling  their  advertisers 
to  do;  develop  a  theme,  create 
an  identity,  come  up  with  be- 
lievability  in  your  advertising — 
and  then  keep  it  up. 

While  Classified  advertising 
offers  probably  the  greatest  area 
for  newspapers  to  get  into  mass 
marketing,  most  of  us  seem  to 
deal  in  little  drabs  and  dribbles 
of  promotion  and  even  when  we 
do  get  into  a  campaign,  we  gen¬ 
erally  talk  about  “getting  rid 
of  the  don’t  wants  .  .  .  check 
through  your  attic,  basement 
and  garage”  and  we  tend  to  run 
the  same  filler  ads  over  and  over 
again.  We  call  it  promotion.  It’s 
probably  wasted  space  —  space 
that  no  right-minded  advertiser 
would  order  if  he  were  paying 
for  it.  .4ds  that  have  no  more 
sparkle  and  appeal  than  most 
Classified  sections. 

Where  the  hudget  goes 

When  we  talk  to  retailers,  we 
talk  about  seasonal  selling  op¬ 
portunities,  budgets  for  various 
departments  according  to  their 
percentage  of  volume,  promotion 
on  profitable  items.  But  do  we 
break  down  our  Classified  pro¬ 
motion  by  departments  —  so 
much  for  real  estate,  remtals, 
automotive,  business  services? 
Instead,  the  usual  approach  is 
to  dump  the  whole  budget  into 
promoting  non-commercial  Clas¬ 
sified,  which  accounts  for  about 
15%  of  Classified’s  total  volume. 

Then  we  cr>’  alwut  commercial 
accounts  going  with  the  “compe¬ 
tition”  —  the  Yellow  Pages, 
local  radio  and  television.  We 
claim  to  be  the  greatest  growth 
area  among  the  segments  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  industry 
as  we  contentedly  produce  pages 
and  .sections  of  the  same  dull 
stuff. 

In  our  discussions  of  promo¬ 
tion,  you’ll  always  hear,  “Our 
own  advertising  should  be  the 
best  advertising  in  the  paper.” 
But  is  it?  How  much  time  goes 
into  the  planning  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  our  promotion?  How 
much  real  talent  is  put  to  work 
on  it?  U.sually,  the  Classified 
Manager  tries  to  do  it,  and 
usually,  it’s  second  rate.  In 
luckier  situations,  a  promo¬ 
tion  department  works  on  it  — 
in  the  middle  of  two  dozen  other 
more  urgent  projects. 

The  big  question  is  how  much 


more  growth  could  we  have  re¬ 
ported  in  the  past  10  and  20 
years  if  we  had  invested  just 
a  small  fraction  of  our  linage 
volume  in  good  promotion?  How 
far  into  the  future  can  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  improvement  with 
our  present  methods  —  es¬ 
pecially  as  we  continue  to  raise 
rates  and  “hope  for  the  best”? 

Bright  spots  in  picture 

The  picture  isn’t  all  bad.  A 
lot  of  bright  spots  pierce  the 
gloom.  A  good  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  some  of  them  the  leaders 
in  our  industry,  are  on  top  be¬ 
cause  they  planned  it  that  way, 
with  effective  promotion  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  their  great 
success. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune  decided  to 
be  great  in  Classified  and 
launched  a  growth  program  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Through  strong  management  in¬ 
terest,  thinking,  planning  and 
working  hard,  these  newspapers 
have  consistently  placed  among 
the  top  ten  in  linage  leaders  in 
the  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  fields.  Hardly  an  accident. 

How  much  promotion  linage  is 
enough?  Here  are  the  Star  and 
Tribune’s  promotion  linage  for 
the  past  several  years  with  the 
totals  including  both  HOP  and 
in-section  material : 


1968 

408,230 

1967 

377,956 

1966 

367,451 

1965 

367,460 

1964 

350,846 

CAM  Gunnar  Rovick  says, 
“I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how 
strongly  we  and  our  manage¬ 
ment  feel  concerning  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  Classified  promotion. 
Naturally,  we  think  we’re 
blessed  that  we’re  able  to  run 
as  much  as  we  do. 

“We’ve  always  considered  our¬ 
selves  our  own  best  advertisers 
and,  by  the  Cla.ssified  promotion 
linage  attached,  I  think  you’ll 
have  to  agree  that  we  are.  While 
we  carried  408,000  lines  of  all 
types  of  promotion  space  last 
year,  we  still  ask  for  more!” 

Aimed  at  ‘commercial' 

A  good  proportion  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune  promotion  hits  on 
commercial  Classified  —  help 
wanted,  automotive,  real  estate, 
business  services,  rentals,  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Since  1955,  Star  and  Tribune 


Classified  promotion  has  used 
the  cartoon  character  “Ima 
WantAd”  for  identification. 


She’s  described  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  copyright  as  “A  car¬ 
toon  character  of  a  girl  wearing 
a  Scotch  plaid  skirt  and  cap, 
whose  body  is  a  rectangle  em¬ 
blematic  of  a  portion  of  a  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising  page 
emblazoned  with  the  words  ‘Ima 
WantAd’  appropriated  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  material 
relating  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  space  and  services  sold  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  Company  in  newspapers 
published  by  said  company.”  Her 
skirt  was  shortened  and  she  was 
given  a  new  hairdo  in  1966.  A 
survey  in  1965  indicated  that 
27%  of  the  respondents  could 
give  some  sort  of  positive  iden¬ 
tification  of  Ima,  while  22% 
could  give  a  fairly  precise  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  young  lady’s  po¬ 
sition  in  the  community.  She 
was  likened  to  the  “Green 
Giant”  and  “Reddy  Kilowatt”. 


In  Fort  Lauderdale 
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The  Fort  Lauderdale  (F'a.) 
News  builds  promotion  around 
“Miss  Classy  Addie”,  a  young 
lass  who  was  introduced  in  1964. 
She  appears  in  promotion  ads 
and  on  color  cards  placed  on 
news  racks  and  circulation 
trucks. 

Classified  advertising  gets  a 
personal  touch  at  The  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  where  Classi¬ 
fied  ads  are  taken  by  an  adver¬ 
tising  hostess,  “Miss  Classified”, 
trademark  of  the  Chronicle, 
copyrighted  in  1923. 

The  Chronicle’s  promotion 
carries  the  theme,  “Miss  Classi¬ 
fied,  the  Most  Popular  Miss  in 
Texas”.  The  Chronicle  uses  a 
professional  model  for  this  part 
of  their  promotion  program. 

There’s  a  lot  more  to  planned 
Classified  growth  than  just  pro¬ 
motion:  staff  training,  intelli¬ 
gent  rate  planning,  the  right 
equipment,  motivation,  manage¬ 
ment’s  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  a  Classified  operation’s 
needs  and  the  decisions  to  im¬ 
plement  those  needs. 

There’s  more  to  promotion 
than  just  getting  the  space  in 
the  paper. 

Getting  the  space  you  need 
and  then  using  it  properly 
should  do  a  lot  toward  making 
“respectable”  gains  into  out¬ 
standing  gains.  If  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  is  going  to  continue  its 
role  as  the  big  ground  gainer 
for  newspapers,  we  should  start 
paying  more  attention  to  it. 

*  *  *  /, 

LAND  OF  BOOM 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  | 
ranked  first  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  Classified  linage 
increase  in  1968,  according  to 
Media  Records  reports. 

The  Times’  combined  daily 
and  Sunday  Classified  increase 
in  1968  was  more  than  3.5  mil¬ 
lion  lines,  almost  a  million  more 
than  the  next  largest  gain. 

The  total  Classified  volume  in 
1968  was  17,491,595  lines,  plac-' 
ing  the  Times  ninth  among 
dailies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  paper  ranked  16th 
in  1967. 

The  l)ooming  growth  of  the 
Puget  Sound  area’s  economy 
and  population  was  a  factor  in 
last  year’s  increase,  Lester  P. 
Jenkins,  CAM,  said. 

Jenkins  also  cited  a  1963  man¬ 
agement  decision  to  use  display- 
type  ads  in  the  Classified  col¬ 
umns  and  heavy  promotion  of 
family  want  ads  in  1965. 

The  ad  count  was  1,932,000  in 
1968,  the  10th  consecutive  year 
the  Times  has  published  more 
than  a  million  Classified  ads, 
Jenkins  said. 

Planning  for  a  major  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Classified  Dep.art- 
ment  was  l)egun  in  1965.  Actual 
Classified  growth  is  well  ahead 
of  projections  made  at  the  time. 

UBLISHER  for  Marc.'i  1.  1  >69 
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HERMAN  HOGLEBOGLE,  the  Pied  Piper  of  Indi-  man  Hoglebogle  pin  when  his  school  goes  two 
anapolis,  is  a  cartoon  champion  of  safety  months  without  an  accident.  Certificates  go  to 

created  by  The  Indianapolis  News.  As  a  cartoon,  schools  with  a  nine-month  safety  record.  Her- 


nan-i  Herman  regularly  urges  safety  through  the  col-  man  has  the  cooperation  of  the  Indianapolis 
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umns  of  The  News.  As  a  wooden  cut-out  as  tall 
as  the  boys  and  girls,  Herman  visits  thousands  of 
elementary  classrooms  each  year.  The  News  has 
purchased  green  flags  which  fly  below  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flags  at  226  public  and  parochial  schools  in 
the  Indianapolis  area.  The  green  flags  stay  up 
unless  the  school  has  an  accident.  A  white  star  is 
awarded  by  Herman  to  each  school  that  has  an 
accident-free  month.  Every  pupil  receives  a  Her- 


Police  Department,  the  Marion  County  Sheriff’s 
Office  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  142,000  girls 
and  boys  in  the  program.  Herman’s  program  is 
just  in  its  17th  year,  but  The  Indianapolis  News 
is  in  its  centennial  year  of  contributing  to  the 
well-being  of  its  area,  as  well  as  reporting  the 
news. 

The  News:  One  of  two  great  Indianapolis  papers 
dedicated  to  a  better  community. 


Thk  Indianapolis  stak  the  Indianapolis  news 

A  member  ol  NEWSPAPER  1  and  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc 


The  Weekly  Editor 

COMMLMTY  LEADER 
By  Rirk  Friedman 

What  makes  a  Rood  suburban  a  blueprint  for  a  successful  sub¬ 
newspaper?  urban  weekly  operation: 

We  tried  to  answer  that  ques-  “Our  basic  response  to  being 
tion  in  judging  the  New  York  in  the  same  area  as  the  Gannett 
Press  Association’s  “Best  Sub-  newspapers  has  been  to  lay 
urban  Newspaper”  category  for  heavy  emphasis  on  quality  of 
the  annual  awards.  workmanship  as  the  only  way  of 

The  contest  committee  had  surviving  in  so  difficult  a 
suggested  such  criteria  as  pro-  market.  Thus  quality  is  not 
motion  for  circulation ;  quality  something  in  which  to  take  false 
of  newspaper  in  general  (selling  pride  but  rather  is  a  sheer  ne- 
self  to  compete  with  dailies) ;  cessity.  Obviously,  we  face  many 
and  photojournalism  (a  story  or  shortcomings  but  seek  to  give 
editorial  told  with  pictures).  every  edition  a  special  identity 
In  most  of  the  entries  pro-  of  its  own.” 
motion  for  circulation  was  prac-  He  mentioned  a  12-year 
tically  non-existent.  Photojour-  growth  record  from  alK>ut  8.^0 
nalism  was  bad.  So  was  make-  paid  subscribers  in  19.'>6  to  10,- 
up.  So  was  in-depth  reporting  000  in  November,  1968. 
and  news  writing.  The  Massapequa  Post  placed 

The  first,  second  and  third  .second.  It  had  nice  make-up,  did 
place  entries  though,  were  gen-  stories  that  counted  to  suburban 
erally  what  suburban  weeklies  readers,  had  a  good  editorial 
should  be,  in  our  judgement.  page  and  was  willing  to  take  a 
The  best  paper  was  the  leadership  role  in  the  com- 
Brighton-Pittsf ord  Post.  It  had  munity. 

good  in-depth  stories,  coverage  The  Post  ran  interviews  with 
of  problems  that  beset  suburban  candidates  for  local  offices;  ex¬ 
communities — race,  schools,  etc.  planatory  stories  on  a  county 
The  paper  was  laid  out  nicely,  charter  proposition  and  state 
with  good  photo  content,  includ-  bond  referendum;  its  own  elec- 
ing  an  illustrated  editorial  series  tion  straw  poll;  and  an  exclusive 
on  a  parking  problem.  story  of  what  it  claimed  was  a 

It  ran  sophisticated  features  false  charge  against  a  candi- 
for  women.  And  the  editorial  date  for  local  office. 


The  Post  prided  itself  on  local  Newspaper  sales 
coverage.  *  * 

One  series  exposed  the  illog-  Alkxandkr  City,  Ala. 

ical  house  numljering  which  ex-  J.  C.  Henderson,  editor  and 
isted  in  the  area  and  the  prob-  publisher  of  the  Alexander  Pity 
lems  this  presented  to  the  fire  Outlook,  has  purchased  the 
companies  and  ambulance  serv-  Dadeville  (Ala.)  fJecord  from  H. 
ices.  Clay  Pless,  publisher.  The  Out- 

The  Post  has  7,000  circulation  look’s  editor,  W.  C.  Bryant,  and 
and  two  dailies,  Newsday  and  the  advertising  manager.  Hay 
the  Long  Island  Press,  circulate  Pruitt,  will  l)e  the  co-publishers, 
heavily  in  its  area.  *  •  * 

The  third  place  Westhury  Edward  E.  Lowry  Jr.,  for- 
Times,  also  on  Long  Island  was  merly  with  Mergenthaler  Lino- 
strong  on  local  news,  columns,  type  Co.  in  Atlanta,  has  pur- 
and  editorials.  It  was  a  very  chased  the  Greensboro  (Ala.) 
readable  newspaper.  It  was  Watchman  from  the  estate  of 
weak  on  pictures  and  leaned  the  late  Hamner  Cobbs, 
heavily  on  handouts.  There  • 

wasn’t  much  in-depth  reporting  Frank  Crowe  Jr.,  publisher  of 
but  it  did  perform  a  service  by  the  Stay  ton  (Ore.)  Mail,  an- 
running  a  “Dialogue  on  Educa-  nounced  (February  5)  he  had 
tion”  section.  purchased  full  interest  in  the 

The  Times  has  6,250  circula-  North  Santiam  Publishing  Co., 
tion  in  Nassau  County,  in  the  Inc.,  which  was  formed  4*4 
shadow  of  the  same  two  dailies  years  ago  to  buy  the  Mail  from 
as  the  Post.  Law'rence  Spraker.  The  other 

The  honorable  mention  Wil-  stockholders  were  Robert  W. 
liamsville  Amherst  Bee  had  good  Chandler,  publisher,  Bend  Btd- 
front  pages,  a  good  editorial  letin;  John  E.  Buchner,  now  ex¬ 
page,  some  good  photojoumal-  ecutive  editor  of  the  Albany 
ism.  Its  inside  pages  were  weak.  Democrat  Herald. 

It  had  more  the  flavor  of  a  *  ♦  * 

small  town  weekly  than  of  a  sub-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Lingg 
urban  weekly  although  it  was  have  leased  the  Ihrwns  News  and 
only  four  miles  from  Buffalo.  the  Lebanon  Times  from  Mr.  and 
The  Bee  did  run  a  good  sum-  Mrs.  Darrell  Miller  of  Downs, 
mary  of  an  up  coming  school  Kans.  The  Linggs  have  been  op- 
ref  rendum.  It  also  did  an  ex-  erating  the  Jewell  County  Re- 
cellent  job  on  a  sesquicentennial  publican  at  Jewell  and  the 
supplement.  The  center  spread  Courtland  Journal  for  several 
showed  pictures  of  the  staff — an  years.  Lingg  is  the  son  of 
excellent  promotion  tie-in.  Warren  Lingg,  editor  and  pub- 


page  showed  community  leader¬ 
ship. 

One  editorial  was  on  the 
problem  of  “the  middle-aged 
white  suburanite  anxious  to  play 
some  role  in  lessening  today’s 
racial  tensions.” 

The  editorial  suggested  the 
reader  look  elsewhere  on  the 
same  page  for  a  list  of  books 
“which  cast  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  racial  problems.  Chosen  by 
an  intelligent  public  service 
group,  the  l)Ooks  represent  a 
great  many  different  viewpoints 
.  .  .  The  books  are  available  at 
our  public  librarj’,  and  can  l»e 
purchased  at  local  book  stores.” 

The  front  page  of  this  same 
issue  ranged  over  such  topics  as 
the  anger  of  local  residents  be¬ 
cause  of  missed  trash  pickups; 
designs  for  two  new  schools; 
and  a  local  minister  claiming  a 
television  station  misquoted  him 
on  what  he  said  about  civil  dis¬ 
obedience. 

The  Post  circulates  about 
10,(K>0  copies  in  an  area  of  some 
1.3,000  homes.  They  are  in  com¬ 
munities  which  reach  to  about 
three  miles  of  the  center  of  the 
city  of  Rochester,  home  of  two 
Gannett  dailies. 

In  .submitting  his  entry,  An¬ 
drew  Wolfe,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Post,  gave  what  could  be 


r.i  •-(  tvAMk'i  MIn 


The  Brighton-Pithford  Post — Strong  community  leadership. 


lisher  of  the  Cawker  City 
Ledger. 

*  *  * 

The  Conway  Springs  Star  and 
the  Argonia  Argosy,  both  weekly 
newspapers  in  south-central 
Kansas,  have  merged.  The 
change  has  come  after  months 
of  planning  by  Jim  Cline,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star,  and  Verna 
Lee  Coleman,  editor  at  Argonia. 
• 

Hi^h  Point  Enterprise 
rleared  in  union  rase 

High  Point,  N.C. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  declared  that  the 
High  Point  Enterprise  is  not 
guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices 
as  charged  by  Typographical 
Union  No.  878,  which  has  been 
on  strike  for  14  months. 

The  regional  office  of  the 
NLRB  ruled  last  May  that  the 
union  charges  were  without 
foundation.  'The  union  appealed 
that  decision  to  the  general 
coun.sel  of  the  NLRB.  An  NLRB 
spokesman  said  the  new  decision 
is  binding  and  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  appeal  through  the  NLRB. 

Forty-eight  printers,  Teletyi)e 
operators  and  proofreaders  have 
been  on  strike  since  Decemlwr  5, 
1967.  The  firm  has  continued  to 
publish  the  new.spaper. 
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Take  pride  in  your  pressroom 


Eltctroitatic 
field  ■  — 


Evtin  with  a  D-Mist*  system  you  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  dress  your  pressroom 
crew  in  white— but  you  could.  After  all, 
D-.Mist  keeps  ink  mist  out  of  the  air. 

Ink  mist  starts  at  the  nip  between 
two  ink  rollers  in  a  press  unit  inking 
tram.  And  that’s  where  D-Mist  stops 
it.  This  ingenious  ink  suppression  sys¬ 
tem  puts  ink  back  on  the  rollers— 
electrostatically. 

The  diagram  at  right  shows  you  how 
it  works,  but  what’s  really  important 
is  what  D-Mist  does  for  you. 

First  it  makes  your  pressroom  liv¬ 
able.  It’s  a  lot  more  efficient  place  to 
work,  and  a  more  pleasant  place  to 


visit.  Housekeeping  and  maintenance 
costs  are  drastically  reduced.  So  are 
fire  hazards.  D-Mist  helps  you 'use  ink 
more  efficiently,  as  well.  Add  up  all 
the  savings,  and  D-Mist  virtually  pays 
for  itself. 

Proved?  You  bet.  Right  now  D-Mist 
is  bringing  these  benefits  to  nearly  1000 
press  units  in  the  United  States.  D-Mist 
is  quickly  and  easily  installed  between 
press  runs.  Or  you  can  order  these 
modestly  priced  systems  on  your  new 
presses. 

Let  a  Cutler-Hammer  man  show  you 
how  to  start  your  own  clean  team,  and 
beat  air  pollution,  inside.  Call  him  soon. 


SupprCMion 

wire 


Corone 

ditcharge  (ource 


How  the  patented  D-Mljl  works;  A  thin,  stainless  steel 
wire  (.010  inches  in  diameter)  is  mounted  adjacent  to 
the  ink  train  nips.  Airborne  ink  mist  electrically  charged, 
is  driven  bock  onto  inking  rolls  by  the  electrical  fields. 
Some  mist  may  even  be  suppressed  before  it's  formed. 


INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEMS  I  DENVER  DIVISION.  Denver.  Colo. 


Start  a  Clean  learn 


itler-Hammt 
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FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYEHE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
TEEN  FORUM 

Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report _ 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
P.'XiES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  1 


$1,000  for  Mike  Royko  Syndka.e  direclor* 


Broun  award  is  given 
to  Voice  of  underdog’ 


;  Washington 

I  The  American  Newspaper 
I  Guild’s  1968  Heywood  Bi*oun 
Memorial  Award  goes  to  Mike 
I  Royko,  Chicago  Daily  News  col¬ 
umnist. 

The  award,  for  work  in  the 
crusading  spirit  of  He>'^vood 
Broun,  the  Guild’s  founder  and 
first  president,  went  to  Royko 
for  columns  on  racial  injustice, 
police  behavior,  school  bussing 
and  problems  of  minority 
groups. 


Mike  Royko 


I  “At  least  two  dozen  of  the  95 
entries  in  the  1968  Hej'Avood 
Broun  contest  appeared  to  us  to 
meet  the  standards  set  by  Hey¬ 
wood  Broun,”  the  judges  stated 
in  announcing  the  winner.  “But 
,  the  work  of  Mike  Royko  — 

'  sardonic,  Ijold,  courageous,  al¬ 
ways  stressing  the  little  man 
and  what  our  society  sometimes 
i  does  to  him  —  seemed  to  us  to 
be  in  special  harmony  with 
Broun’s  concept  of  journalism. 

“The  articles  submitted  were 
extremely  well  written  and  all 
'  were  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
underdog  who  has  no  voice  but 
a  .Mike  Royko.” 

The  judges  for  the  award 
were  Stephen  D.  Isaacs,  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post;  Charles  B.  Seib  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington 
i  Evening  Star,  and  Rep.  Lionel 
j  Van  Deerlin,  a  former  San 
I  Diego  newsman. 

Royko’s  column  has  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for 
the  last  five  years  and  is  distrib- 
j  uted  to  clients  of  the  Chicago 
I  Daily  News  Wire  Service. 

I  The  judges  felt  that  two  other 
I  entries  were  deserving  of  special 
i  honorable  mentions.  One  was  the 
entry  of  Richard  Zimmerman  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a 
sophisticated  series  on  a  juvenile 


accused  of  murder  in  a  small 
Ohio  town. 

The  other  entry  was  that  of 
Carl  West  of  the  Kentucky  Post 
and  Times  Star.  His  reporting 
led  directly  to  the  prosecution  of 
two  persons  for  manipulating 
FHA-insured  mortgages  and 
falsely  inflating  prices  of  homes. 

The  Broun  Award  carries  a 
Guild  citation  and  a  $1,000  cash 
prize. 

Sloanes’  column 
has  single  byline 

After  nearly  17  years,  Shir¬ 
ley  Sloane’s  by-line  will  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  weekly  travel  col¬ 
umn  she  has  done  wdth  her  hus¬ 
band,  Bob,  for  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Sloane  is  striking  out  on 
her  own  in  travel  w'riting. 

From  1952  to  1967  the  Sloanes 
wrote  the  “Going  Places”  col¬ 
umn  for  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration.  Then  they  formed  the 
Star  Service  Syndicate  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  column  under  the 
title  of  “Going  Our  Way”.  It  is 
being  continued  under  that  name 
by  Bob  Sloane. 

• 

Flora  Lewis  on  air 

Flora  Lewis,  syndicated  po¬ 
litical  columnist,  will  broadcast 
two  radio  reports  weekly  for  the 
Group  W  (Westinghouse)  sta¬ 
tions.  They  will  deal  with  .social, 
political  and  cultural  issues  and 
trends  in  the  United  States. 

Her  husband,  Sidney  Gruson, 
is  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Syndicate  folds 

National  Council  Religious 
Features,  a  department  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  is 
being  discontinued  as  of  March 
HI,  it  was  announced  by  a  syn¬ 
dicate  spokesman.  Started  in 
1947,  this  service  has  been  dis¬ 
tributing  a  Sunday  school  lesson 
feature  and  “Prayer  for  Today.” 
• 

Syndicate  chief 

Toronto 

Donald  Hunt  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  Syndicate.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Canadian  Press, 
the  Montreal  Star  and  the  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram.  Until  recently, 
he  was  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  public  relations  firm. 


Three  new  directors  of  ihe 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
Inc.,  were  elected  at  the  am  ual 
meeting  of  stockholders  in  Oes 
Moines  recently.  They  are: 
Cortland  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
Deer  Park  (N.Y.)  Suffolk  Snn; 
Lewis  A.  Little,  the  syndicate’s 
general  manager,  and  Roy  Fol- 
lett,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tnb- 
une. 


NEA’s  tax  guide 
in  third  printing 

The  1969  edition  of  “Cut  Your 
OwTi  Taxes,”  an  income  tax 
guide  published  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  for  sale 
through  newspapers,  is  in  its 
third  printing  with  more  than 
150,000  copies  in  print. 

Although  the  price  for  the  an¬ 
nual  guide  was  doubled  this 
year  to  $1,  sales  also  have  dou¬ 
bled,  NEA  reports. 

According  to  Richard  W. 
Johnson,  director  of  NEA’s  pub¬ 
lications  division,  the  firm  at¬ 
tributed  the  success  of  the  1969 
edition  to  these  factors: 

•  General  consumer  confusion 
over  the  new  tax  surcharge 
laws.  The  guide  provides  com¬ 
plete  information. 

•  An  exclusive,  personalized 
computer  service  offer  included 
in  the  book.  The  taxpayer  re¬ 
turns  a  form  to  the  NEA  date 
proces.sing  center  and  receives, 
for  $2,  a  printout  which  es.sen- 
tially  completes  his  1040  form. 

•  Imaginative  editorial  and 
marketing  techniques  combined 
with  solid  newspaper  support. 

“Cut  Your  Own  Taxes”  was 
written  by  Ray  De  Crane,  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

• 

Reporters  eleared 
of  disorder  oharpe 

Chicago 

Magi.strate  John  J.  Moran 
dismissed  disorderly  conduct 
charges  against  two  newspaper 
reporters  arrested  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
in  August. 

The  reporters,  Stuart  Loory, 
36,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  Erwin  Kroll,  37,  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times, 
were  arrested  August  29,  during 
a  demonstration  on  the  near 
South  Side.  They  were  accu.sed 
of  di.sobeying  police  orders. 

The  charges  were  dismissed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  city 
prosecutor.  Richard  Elrod,  as¬ 
sistant  corporation  counsel,  said 
he  recommended  the  action  after 
learning  the  men  were  working 
as  reporters. 
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Road  Map  for  Health 


Studying  a  diagnostic  x-ray  film  of  a  patient’s  vas¬ 
cular  system  has  been  likened  to  reading  a  “road 
map”  .  .  .  and  when  you  consider  it,  this  analogy 
is  really  quite  correct.  Before  taking  any  highway 
trip  over  strange  roads,  you  plot  your  course  care¬ 
fully  to  save  time  and  trouble.  Before  treatment  or 
surgery,  your  doctor  plots  a  course  even  more  care¬ 
fully.  His  planning  is  much  more  than  a  matter  of 
time  and  trouble.  Your  health — even  your  life — is 
at  stake.  ■  Your  physician’s  “road 
map”  is  a  diagnostic  radiograph  .  . 
carefully  prepared  by  a  radiologist — 
a  physician  specially  trained  in  the 
medical  use  of  x-ray.  Through  his 
skilled  efforts,  the  suspected  can  be 
confirmed:  the  unsuspected,  discov¬ 
ered.  ■  Why  is  there  improper  blood 


flow  to  or  from  the  heart?  What  is  the  size  and  den¬ 
sity  of  a  tumor?  Often,  it  is  only  the  radiologist  who 
can  provide  the  answers  to  these  important  ques¬ 
tions.  Using  complex  and  highly  specialized  x-ray 
techniques,  the  heart,  blood  vessels,- kidneys  and 
even  the  brain  can  be  viewed  and  the  image  recorded 
—  on  a  series  of  single  films,  or  in  x-ray  movies  — 
for  detailed  evaluation  and  diagnosis.  Similarly,  the 
location  of  a  tumor  can  be  pinpointed  to  guide  treat¬ 
ment  or  surgery.  In  this  diagnostic 
“map  making”  the  radiologist  acts  as 
a  consultant  to  every  field  of  medi¬ 
cine,  helping  all  of  us  gain  a  longer, 
healthier,  more  active  life.  ■  General 
Electric  is  proud  to  be  associated  with 
radiologists  by  providing  the  finest, 
most  advanced  x-ray  equipment. 


Progress  is  our  most  important  product 

GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


Reporter’s  jury  quiz 
leads  to  conviction 


St.  Louis 

When  Joseph  S.  Bukowski  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  prison  recently  for  his 
actions  as  a  member  of  the 
jury  that  heard  the  much-pub¬ 
licized  Krebiozen  case  in  1966, 
federal  attorneys  attributed 
much  of  their  success  to  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter. 

“He  interviewed  all  of  the 
jurors  in  the  case,  made  copious 
notes  and  followed  up  leads  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  some 
of  our  professional  investig^ators 
look  like  amateurs,”  wrote 
United  States  Attorney  Thomas 
A.  Foran. 

“He  testified  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  before  the  grand  jury.  .  .” 

“He  was  the  government’s  key 
witness  in  the  trial  .  .  .” 

Foran’s  words  of  praise  were 
for  Robert  H.  Collins,  a  i-eporter 
for  the  St.  Lotiin  Pont-IH'^imtch, 
whose  investigations  of  Bukow- 
ski’s  illegal  activities  led  to  the 
conviction  of  the  former  execu¬ 
tive  board  member  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  & 
Butcher  Workmen’s  Union. 

Bukowski  was  convicted  of 
contempt  of  court  for  flaunting 
the  judge’s  orders  not  to  discuss 
the  case  among  the  jurors. 
Bukowski  admitted  discussing  a 
magazine  article  that  favored 
Ki-ebiozen  with  other  jurors  in 
the  course  of  the  trial. 

Probe  beican  in  1966 

Krebiozen  was  the  name  given 
to  a  drug  that  its  promoters 
said  had  proved  effective  in  com¬ 
batting  cancer.  Others  .said  it 
was  worthless,  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  were  tried  and  found  not 
guilty  of  mail  fraud  and  con- 
.spiracy. 

Collins,  a  graying,  l)espec- 
tacled  repoj'ter  with  a  forceful 
yet  polite  manner,  l)egan  his  in¬ 
vestigation  early  in  1966  after 
the  trial  had  ended. 

Information  that  something 
was  “very  wrong”  with  the 
Krebiozen  jury  came  to  the 
Po.st-Dispatch  from  a  “comi)e- 
tent  .source,”  Collins  .said. 

The  .j  1-year-old  rejKjrter  con¬ 
tacted  jurors  and  others  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ca.se.  “1  would  re¬ 
turn  to  the  office  for  perhaps 
two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time, 
when  nothing  was  happening,” 
he  recalled.  “Then  things  would 
start  to  develop  and  I  would 
go  back  again.” 

Collins’  stories  about  the 
jury  led  to  the  witness  stand  in 
Bukowski’s  five-day  trial  in 
January. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Lavin,  Bukow- 


Robert  H.  Collins 


ski’s  attorney,  charged  the 
government  had  based  its  case 
solely  on  Collins’  investigation. 

“The  Government  says,  ‘Be¬ 
lieve  the  newspaper  reporter,’  ” 
she  told  the  juiy.  “But  don’t 
forget  that  you  can’t  lielieve 
everything  you  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  jurors  convicted  Bukow¬ 
ski  after  four  hours  of  delib¬ 
eration. 

“This  is  the  most  important 
investigation  I’ve  ever  worked 
on,  for  this  very  rea.son,”  Col¬ 
lins  said,  tapping  Foran’s  letter 
with  an  index  finger.  “.My  in¬ 
terest  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Krebiozen  itself,  it  was  with  the 
threat  to  the  jury  system. 

Though  the  jury  investigation 
was  one  of  the  harde.st  he  has 
ever  made,  it  was  not  the  most 
dangerous,  Collins  admit.s. 

In  18  years  with  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Collins  has  shadowed 
hof)dlums  and  gang.sters  and 
gained  intimate  knowledge  of 
numerous  extremist  groups, 
nearly  all  of  whose  meml)ei-s 
were  incen.sed  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  by  the  publicity  his  writ¬ 
ing  cau.sed. 

One  of  his  most  dramatic  en¬ 
counters,  he  recalls,  was  with 
h'rank  (Ru.ster)  Wortman,  the 
late  East  St.  Louis  crime  Iwss, 
when  Collins  was  assigned  to 
keep  track  of  Wortman’s  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  gang  l>oss  was  building  a 
luxurious  home  surrounded  by  a 
moat  not  far  from  East  St. 
Louis.  Collins’  investigation, 
naturally,  led  to  the  construction 
site,  accessible  only  by  a  narrow 
bridge.  When  Collins  was  there 
Wortman  wheeled  up  in  his  lim¬ 
ousine  in  a  swirl  of  dust. 

Collins  strode  (juickly  up  to 
Wortman  and  unleashed  a  volley 
of  words,  taking  the  gang  boss 


completely  by  surprise.  Collins 
still  attributes  his  escape  from 
the  situation  to  his  quick  words 
and  the  fact  that  the  confronta¬ 
tion  took  place  before  sundown. 
• 

Guild  loses  vote 
on  Gannett  papers 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

By  a  vote  339  to  137,  employes 
of  the  Timen-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  circulation 
and  transportation  departments 
rejected  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  (AFL-CIO)  as  a  bar¬ 
gaining  agent. 

A  total  of  488  of  the  508  eligi¬ 
ble  employes  voted  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  Thursday  (February  20) 
conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

The  Guild  continues  to  repre¬ 
sent  employes  of  the  newsrooms 
of  the  two  Rochester  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

The  election  was  to  addition¬ 
ally  include  truck  drivers,  cir¬ 
culation  district  managers,  and 
circulation  carrier  coun.selors, 
plus  some  other  circulation  de¬ 
partment  employes. 


Guild’s  higher 
dues  are  vetoed 
in  referendum 

Increased  assessments  voted 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  annual  convention  in  ^ 
July  have  been  rescinded  by  a 
margin  of  111  votes  in  a  national 
referendum.  The  results,  ceiti- 
fied  by  the  International  Elec¬ 
tion  and  Referendum  Committee,  \ 
were:  7,291  to  return  to  the  $1-  i, 
to-$6  schedule;  7,180  in  support 
of  the  convention  schedule  of 
$2.75  to  $10. 

The  referendum  was  initiated 
by  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  and  it  was  conducted  last 
December.  The  outcome  was  kept  » 
unofficial  until  some  of  the  bal¬ 
loting  could  be  rechecked  with  i ! 
the  locals.  : ' 

ANG  officers  announced  that  I 
they  would  seek  a  new  schedule  | 
of  assessments  “responsive  to  1 
the  needs  of  the  Guild.”  Mean-  || 
while,  assurance  was  given  that  I 
locals  in  need  of  financial  help  I 
in  emergencies  would  get  it.  I 


Green  succeeds  Blake 
in  S-H  purchase  office 

Retirement  of  John  L.  Blake 
as  vicepresident  and  manager  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Supply 
Company  was  announced  this 
week  by  Mark  Ferree,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Scripps-How- 
ar<l  Newspapers. 

Blake  was  succwded,  effective 
March  1,  by  John  J.  Green. 

Robert  C.  Johnston  will  be  as- 
si.stant  bianager. 

Blake,  67,  has  spent  most  of 
his  business  career  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization, 
his  employment  dating  from 
1928.  He  is  an  expert  on  news- 


John  J.  Green  ^ 

print  and  newspaper  eciuipment.  1 
Working  in  cooperation  with 
manufacturers,  he  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  development  of  nu¬ 
merous  new  types  and  systems. 

Green,  57,  started  with  the 
\'ew  York  Telef/rnm  in  1927  in 
the  .service  and  purchasing  de¬ 
partments  and  rose  to  assistant 
business  manager.  He  has  Ixen 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  since  last  April. 

Johnston,  58,  has  l)een  as^ 
ciated  with  Blake  for  many 
years  and  has  a  long  Scripps- 
John  L.  BUk*  Howard  background. 
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^Announcing 

the  fifth  annual 

IDfGAA -University  of  UhCissouri  ^Awards 

for  Excellence  in 

business,  Economic  and  Financial  'Reporting 
Ufewspapers-EhCagafnes,  1 968-196  9 

THE  AWARDS  PROGRAM 


To  honor  excellence  in  reporling  and  interpreting  business,  economic,  and  financial  news  and  to  encourage  a  greater  public 
understanding  of  the  American  economic  system  by  means  of  broader  coverage  of  U.S.  business  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  the  University  of  Missouri  announces  the  fifth  annual  competition  for  five  S1,(XX)  awards.  The  awards  are  made 
under  a  grant  from  the  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of  America  (INGA At  to  the  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Business  &  Public  Administration  at  the  I  niversitv  of  Missouri. 


S1,000 

1.  To  a  staff  nifniher  of  a  werkly  ni’wspainT. 

81,000 

2.  To  a  staff  nu'inhrr  of  a  daily  in'wspa|><T 
will)  a  cin  ulation  iindi-r  150,001). 

8I,0(N) 

5.  To  a  slaff  nieinlxT  of  a  daily  iicwspapiT 
with  a  cirriilalion  over  1.50.(KK)  or  a  syndi- 
(•atf<l  coliininisl  or  win-  s<-r\  in-  staff  inciidMT. 

81,000 

t.  I'o  a  slaff  nu-iidter  of,  or  oulsido  coiitriliu- 
lor  to,  a  |!t'iK-ral  circiilalion  iiiaiia/.iiii'. 

81,000 

5.  To  a  staff  nicndM-r  of.  or  oiitsidr  rontriliu- 
lor  to,  a  pulilicalion  addressini;  ilsolf  spociti- 
cally  to  ihi*  iifiK'ral  Imsiiu-ss  reader.  The 
topic  must  eonei'rn  some  aspect  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  helween  husinisis  and  |!o\ernmenl. 

MM  KKIAt.  CONTKM 
The  suhjert  mailer  of  all  eniriea  musi  eniirern 
ilst'lf  primarily  wilh  ihe  Ameriean  husinem  scene 
and  ils  sianifirancc  in  modern  soeiely.  Kniries.  ae- 
eordina  lo  ihe  eulepory,  may  lake  die  form  of 
slraipht  news  slorii-s,  fealure  arlieles.  eoliimns.  or 
edilorials.  Kniries  will  nol  qualify  if  ihey  should 
appear  only  in  Irade  or  association  journals,  eom- 
|>aiiy  puldiealions  and  annual  reports. 

Kniries  will  be  juilped  on  skill  and  accuracy  in 
research  and  re|M*rtiiip,  clarity  of  rs|Hisilion,  and 
depth  of  insiphl. 


Kntry  forms  can  he  oliiaiiicd  from  I’rof.  rim- 
oihy  lliihhard,  INfiA  A  I’ropram  Dins'lor.  Schisd 
of  Journalism,  Liiivcrsiiy  of  Missouri,  ( ioluinhia, 
Missouri,  f«.'>20l. 

All  entries  for  the  fifth  annual  awards 
must  he  piihlished  hetween  May  I.  1%K.  and 
.May  1.  I'W).  Kniries  must  he  postmarked  no 
later  than  Mav  15.  1%'). 


1968  WINNING  ENTRIES 

(Categories  Kespeetieely ) 

ROBERT  SCHWARTZ 

I*arh  Ridge  (III.}  Herald 

ROBERT  A.  FOSTER 

Woreester  (Mass.)  Telegram 

JOSEPH  A.  LIVINGSTON 

Philadelphia  Rullelin 

JOHN  F.  JESSUP 

Life 

PETER  WEAVER 

Forbes 


BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

Chairman 

MR.  R.K.T.  I  VRSON 
Honorary  Chairroan 
Society  of  .Amcrii  ao  llusoicss  Writers 


Mcinhers 

MR.  JOHN  L.  COBBS 
Kdilor.  /fH.rine.vi  0  ee/.' 

DR.  AI.LI  N  O.  FKI.IX 
aNcw  Volk  Slock  I'Acli.iiipe 
DR.  DAVID  P.  l  ORSYTH 

\  1  1-  I’rcsidoiii 
llapcn  ( a'liiniiinic.ilions  Inc. 

MU.  JACK  FOSTKR 
Kililor 

Koil,  \  Motinliiin  Veii.r 
PROF.  lOHrii  FOSTI  R 
Itireilorof  Advanced  I’ropranis 
Cr.ida.ilc  ScliiHd  of  Journalism 
( .oininhia  t'nivcrsiiv 
MR.  DAURVI.  R.  FRANCIS 
I’r,  sident 

Kcdcr.il  Reserve  Rank  of  St.  Louis 
MR.  STUART  I  1ST 
PiddisliiT.  f.'AiVoiro'i  Imrriran 
MR.  MARSHALL  LOLB 
Senior  Kililor.  Time 
DR.  CARL  H.  M ADDFN 
Chief  Kcononiisi 
I'.  S.  ChanilH-r  of  (aimmerce 
MR.  JOHN  A.  MeWFTHY 
Manapinp  Kdilor 

Midwi-s'  F.ili  ion  0  all  Slrrrl  Journal 
MR.  PAUL  I-;.  NLVILLF 

Kxivulivc  Kdilor.  Hiitlalo  Kvrning  .VeMS 
MR.  W  ILLIAM  I.  RAY,  IR. 

K»ecuii\e  Kdilor,  Atlanta  (  onstitation 
MR.  FDV,  IN  A.  W  FLGAR 
.Assislani  Manapinp  Kdi.or 
/.ii.r  fnee/e.r  Timr% 


INGAA-UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  AWARDS 


..  .  It  blames  tv 
for  distorted 
picture  of  war 

Lieutenant  General  Lewis  W. 
Walt,  assistant  commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  lielieves  that 
television,  because  of  its  limi¬ 
tations,  has  given  the  American 
people  the  wrong  impression  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

He  told  an  Overseas  Press 
Club  audience  in  New  York  last 
week  that  most  newsmen  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  war  were  do¬ 
ing  a  “conscientious  job,”  but 
that  tv  had  given  a  limited  and 
distorted  picture  of  the  fighting. 
As  a  result,  he  said,  the  public 
“is  not  getting  the  picture.” 

In  response  to  questions  from 
newsmen,  some  of  whom  had 
been  in  Vietnam,  General  Walt 
said  he  was  opposed  to  any  sort 
of  general  censorship  “since  it 
w’ould  defeat  our  objective  to 
disclose  the  truth  of  what  is 
g^ing  on”  in  southeast  Asia. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said, 
news  coverage  of  protest  meet¬ 
ings  and  campus  demonstrations 
here  at  home  has  greatly  dis¬ 
torted  the  picture  for  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  has  induced  them 
to  fight  on  lieyond  their  capacity 
to  sustain  the  war. 

General  Walt  said  that  “one- 
half  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  is 
done  at  night”  and  another  one- 
fourth  of  it  is  in  remote  areas, 
involving  small  units,  leaving 
only  a  few  “dramatic”  engage¬ 
ments  for  television  coverage. 
It  is  this  limited  warfare  that 
Americans  see  and  hear  about, 
he  said. 

He  assert<‘d  that  U.  S.  and 
South  Vietnam  forces  were  defi¬ 
nitely  w’inning  the  war  and  that 
peace  talks  in  Paris  never  would 
have  commenced  except  for  this 
fact.  Again  in  response  to  ques¬ 
tions,  he  said  that  what  finally 
happened  at  Paris  would  depend 
on  what  finally  happens  on  the 
battlefield. 

In  this  context.  General  Walt 
said  that  ranking  enemy  pris¬ 
oners  captured  and  questioned 
by  the  marines  made  it  clear 
that  the  enemy  was  counting  on 
disruption,  contention  and  loss 
of  taste  for  the  war  in  the  U.S. 

He  felt  that  the  “psychological 
aspects”  of  the  war  have  not 
been  used  sufficiently  by  our 
side. 

General  Walt  said  the  conflict 
would  be  won  eventually  by  the 
side  that  controls  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  and  that  in  this  the 
enemy  has  been  the  loser,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  past  year. 

He  thought  the  outcome  would 
be  determined  by  pacification 
and  economic  development. 


Webb  on  Vietnam 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


city  in  Vietnam.”  (It  was  completely  de¬ 
molished.) 

But  that’s  what  kind  of  a  guy  Webb  is.  Rest¬ 
less  and  nervous  and  unable  to  stay  put  for 
more  than  10-minute  intervals — but  completely 
devoted  to  his  “cho.sen  profession”:  journalism. 
“I  was  married  three  times,”  he  admits,  “but 
you  can  get  tired  of  that  too.  I  was  more  in¬ 
fatuated  with  my  job  than  I  was  with  mar¬ 
riage.”  He  now  has  an  aversion  to  wedded  bliss 
and  is,  in  essence,  wed  to  his  work. 

A  self-confes.sed  nonconformist,  Webb  be¬ 
came  a  journalist  only  because  he  was  mystified 
by  mathematics.  So  much  so  that  he  dropped 
out  of  Duke  University  in  1954  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Knoxville  Journal.  “I  did  obits,” 
he  says  "covered  police  and  wrote  church  news. 
To  this  day  I’m  not  very  religious  as  a  result 
of  my  church  news  experience.” 

Two  years  later  he  joined  the  UPI — and  he’s 
been  there  even  since.  “I  had  never  heard  of 
the  UPI,”  he  .says  candidly.  “I  guess  I  was  a 
little  naive  but  my  paper  didn’t  subscribe  to  it. 
I  never  knew  it  existed.”  Looking  to  broaden 
his  horizons,  Webb  decided  to  join  a  wire  ser¬ 
vice.  “I  was  going  to  apply  at  the  AP  for  a  job 
until  I  met  a  guy  in  a  luncheonette  who  told 
me  about  UPI,  so  I  applied  there  instead.”  At 
22  Webb  found  himself  the  UPI  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Greenslwro,  N.C. 

Space  weary 

From  September  1959  until  August  19fi6  he 
covered  the  space  beat  at  both  Cape  Canavral 
and  at  Houston.  “After  seven  years  (and  over 
1,000  missile  shots)  I  got  tired  of  the  space 
business.  I  found  there  was  too  much  govern¬ 
ment  control  exercised  over  space  news.  The 
wor.st  censorship  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  at 
NASA  .  .  .  and  it’s  a  pity.  They’re  sapping  the 
blood  out  of  one  of  the  best  stories  of  all  time. 
I  felt  I  wanted  to  cover  people — human  beings. 
Seven  years  is  a  long  time  to  be  associated  with 
hardware.”  So  he  applied  for  a  transfer  to 
cover  human  beings — the  G.I.  kind  in  Vietnam. 

When  he  arrived  in  Vietnam  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  its  “incredible  filth”  and  was  hori- 
fied  at  how  cheap  human  life  was  (and  is)  in 
the  war-torn  country.  “I  got  accustomed  to  the 
filth,”  he  says.  “When  I’d  go  on  R&R  I’d  go  And 
sit  in  a  bathtub  for  six  hours  at  a  stretch  and 
.sort  of  wash  away  the  war.”  (His  greatest 
pleasure  since  returning  home  is  “taking  at 
least  two  showers  a  day.”) 

He  never  did  become  accustomed  to  death. 

Reverence  for  life 

“I  could  never  get  used  to  watching  human 
beings  die,”  he  comments,  ad<ling:  “I  came  back 
from  the  war  with  a  great  reverence  for  life.  I 
know  now  that  I  could  never  be  a  soldier  be- 
cau.se  I  could  never  be  a  killer.  I’ve  got  a  great 
respect  for  hospital  corpsmen  and  medics  and 
should  I  ever  have  to  go  into  the  service  I’m 
sure  I’d  become  one. 

The  battle-scarred  vet  has  never  been  in  mili¬ 
tary  service.  (He  quips:  “A  guy  could  get  him¬ 
self  killed  like  that.”)  “I’ll  never  like  war — I 
don’t  like  w'atching  people  die.  Before  I  went 
over  I  used  to  enjoy  hunting.  But  I  know  now  I 
could  never  do  that  again.  I’ll  never  again  lift 
a  rifle  to  another  living  creature.”  Webb,  who 
.says  he  “grew  up”  in  Vietnam,  refuses  now  to 
kill  even  a  cockroach.  “I  believe  just  as  Schweit¬ 
zer  did  in  the  credo:  ‘Live  and  let  live’.” 


Webb,  who  chainsmokes  metholated  cigarets 
and  is  prone  to  pacing  when  “cooped  up,”  saw 
snow  for  the  first  time  since  1958  during  the 
interview.  “I’m  fascinated  by  the  stuff,”  he 
says. 

In  snowless  Vietnam  he  found  he  was  fasci¬ 
nated  by  something  else :  the  quality  of  some  of 
the  newsmen  covering  the  war.  “It’s  a  melting 
pot  for  kooks,”  he  says.  “Of  the  500  accredited 
newsmen  there  only  about  10  percent  are  really 
doing  their  jobs.  They’re  legitimate,  hard  work¬ 
ing,  sincere  newsmen.  Sometimes  they  make 
mistakes,  but  that’s  mostly  because  they  don’t 
understand  Vietnam  or  Orientals.  But  the  rest 
of  them  make  it  tough  for  the  responsible  ones 
to  do  their  jobs.” 

Worst  coverage  in  history 

“Another  correspondent  recently  wrote  that 
this  war  is  getting  the  most  coverage  of  any 
war  in  history.  But  the  coverage  it’s  getting  is 
the  worst  in  history  and  the  war  itself  is  the 
least  understood  war  of  all  time.  This  is  true. 
The  major  wire  services,  the  networks,  News¬ 
week  and  Time  and  the  major  newspapers  all 
send  competent  people  to  cover  it,  and  they 
take  the  time  and  effort  to  research  their  sul^ 
ject  and  learn  what  the  military  procedures 
are.  Pete  Arnett  of  the  AP  was  a  gpreat  corre¬ 
spondent.  Leon  Daniel  of  UPI  was  the  best;  he 
understood  the  GI’s  better  than  anybody  I’ve 
ever  met.  And  Dan  Southerland  of  UPI  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  fulltime  career  of  studying  Vietnam  and 
Vietnamese  politics.  He’s  at  .sea  from  time  to 
time  trying  to  understand  Oriental  culture,  but 
he’s  typical  of  what  kind  of  people  the  major 
news  seiwices  are  sending  to  cover  the  war.  And 
there  are  some  good,  solid  tv  newsmen  there.  To 
name  but  a  few  there’s  Dave  Burrington  of 
NBC  and  Ken  Gale  and  Sam  Jaffee  of  ABC.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  them.” 

The  other  90  percent 

But  then  there’s  the  other  90  percent. 

“It’s  too  easy  to  get  press  accreditation  in 
Vietnam,”  says  Webb.  “All  a  freelancer  needs 
to  get  himself  accredited  are  letters  from  two 
news  organizations  .saying  they’ll  buy  his  stuff 
and  clearance  from  both  the  Vietnamese  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  American  military.  Only  about 
50  percent  of  them  have  at  best  a  vague  at¬ 
tachment  rather  than  a  full  time  job  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Some  news  agencies  give  too  many  people 
letters.  They  operate  on  the  premise  that  if 
they  issue  200  letters  they  might  get  one  good 
story  out  of  it.  You  can’t  put  a  stop  to  the  free¬ 
lancers  coming.  This  would  hinder  ‘freedom  of 
the  press’ — but  somebody’s  going  to  get  hurt.  It 
would  be  better  all  around  if  some  of  the 
smaller  news  organizations  wouldn’t  gpve  out 
letters  so  indi.scriminately. 

“There’s  a  crackerjack  Marine  outfit  at  Dak 
To  that’s  always  finding  action.  On  any  given 
day  you  can  find  from  60  to  70  correspondents 
following  the  150  man  company  when  they  go 
on  patrol.  They  make  a  nuisance  of  themselves 
and  they’re  always  giving  the  military  trouble. 
Once  you  .start  giving  the  military  trouble  then 
you’re  in  trouble  yourself.  And  another  thing, 
who’s  responsible  for  them  should  they  get 
themselves  killed?” 

Webb  told  of  one  Canadian  journalist  who 
marched  off  to  war  in  a  dress  suit  and  shined 
shoes.  “Some  of  them  are  utterly  ridiculous,” 
.says  Webb — him.self  a  devotee  of  G.I.  fatigues. 

But  why  do  they  flock  to  Vietnam? 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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“Of  course  many  of  them  go  because  they 
hink  it’s  glamorous,”  comments  Webb,  “but 
most  of  them  are  trying  to  escape  from  un¬ 
pleasant  situations.  They’re  running  away 
from  money  problems,  unpleasant  jobs  and 
larriage  problems.  Some  are  looking  to  get 
;nemselves  killed.  You  can  see  it  in  their  faces 
and  in  their  actions.  You  can  even  read  it  in 
their  copy.  They  go  over  to  get  themselves 
killed  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

“One  guy  who  comes  to  mind  is  the  son  of  a 
famous  actor  now  dead.  He’s  trying  desperately 
to  have  someone  destroy  him  in  combat.  It’s 
obvious  he’s  not  too  happy  about  living  and  one 
of  these  days  he  will  fulfill  his  death  wish.  But 
wouldn’t  it  be  a  tragic  waste  to  be  the  last 
correspondent  killed  in  Vietnam?” 

Disillusioned  with  gals 

And  then  there  are  the  women  correspond¬ 
ents. 

“Women  have  no  business  being  over  there,” 
says  Webb,  who  prefers  “round-eyed  Aussie 
dames”  to  the  Madame  Butterfly  types  found 
in  Vietnam.  “There  are  a  few  good  women  re¬ 
porters,”  he  says,  “but  the  rest  think  it’s  either 
a  fashion  show  or  a  picnic.  One  girl  reporter  I 
knew  wore  stretch  pants  and  tennis  shoes.  She 
wasn’t  connected  with  any  paper  and  her  jour¬ 
nalistic  attachment  was  very  vague.  The  com¬ 
pany  commanders  have  a  hard  enough  time 
keeping  their  flocks  together  without  having 
some  sexy  babe  up  on  the  front  lines  asking  his 
troops  how  their  morale  is.  Another  beaut  I 
knew  was  a  French  model.  She  advertised  she’d 
take  a  car  trip  from  the  tip  of  South  Vietnam 
right  up  to  the  North  Vietnamese  border. 

“What  she  did  was  to  dare  the  VC  to  capture 
her — and  that  they  did.  We  had  to  transport 
God  knows  how  many  companies  of  Marines  to 
the  front  to  look  for  her.  How  many  men  were 
killed  looking  for  her  I  really  don’t  know,  but 
she  strolled  out  of  captivity  after  two  weeks 
and  wrote  an  account  of  her  ‘capture’  which 
was  sold  for  big  money.” 

Because  he  preferred  round-eyed  females 
Webb  “got  a  lot  of  work  done” — Vietnam  has  a 
scarcity  of  Australian  females.  And  all  of  the 
women  distaifers  weren’t  bad.  “Some  of  them 
were  really  competent,”  he  admits.  “Denby 
Fawcett,  from  one  of  the  Honolulu  papers,  was 
both  good  looking  and  sharp  and  did  a  good  job 
of  war  reporting.  Cathy  Leroy  is  another  one. 
She  takes  chances  and  gets  some  good  pic¬ 
tures.” 

And  then  there  are  the  college  kids. 

“It’s  ridiculous,”  says  Webb,  “to  have  to 
compete  for  transportation  to  the  front  lines 
with  some  guy  who  represents  his  school  paper. 
We  have  to  draw  lots  in  order  to  get  room  in 
government  vehicles  and  aircraft  and  these 
guys  take  up  the  same  amount  of  space  as  a 
correspondent  from  one  of  the  major  news  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  military  has  to  go  along  with 
their  requests  as  they’re  issued  the  same  ac¬ 
creditation  as  us.” 


Tighter  requirements 

"The  responsible  press  could  tighten  up  the  < 

accreditation  requirements  if  only  we  could  ' 

stop  flghting  with  the  military  long  enough  to  * 

sit  down  and  make  some  new  guidelines.  But  ^ 

the  military  has  its  hands  tied.  They’re  afraid  * 

that  if  they  turn  down  a  questionably  accred-  ; 

ited  journalist  they’d  get  letters  from  Con¬ 
gressmen  accusing  them  of  discrimination.  The  * 
freedom  of  the  press  question  arises.  We  (the 
responsible  press)  should  stop  leaving  it  a  ’ 

problem  for  the  military  to  deal  with  and  steps  ' 

are  going  to  have  to  be  taken.  It’s  a  matter  of 
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journalistic  responsibility.  The  large  news  or¬ 
ganizations  exercise  this  but  the  smaller  ones 
don’t.  This  makes  the  job  rougher  on  guys  like 
me.  There’s  nothing  better  for  a  journalist  than 
to  cover  a  story  with  good,  competent  reporters 
to  work  with.  One  of  the  highlights  of  this  job 
is  working  with  good  competition.” 

The  ‘instant  experts’ 

And  then  there  are,  what  Webb  calls,  “the 
instant  experts.” 

“I  take  exception,”  he  says,  “to  people  who 
make  one  week  tours  of  Vietnam  and  return 
home  as  ‘instant  experts’.  You  couldn’t  in  one 
week  understand  what  some  people  have 
learned  after  a  learning  process  taking  years 
and  years.  Many  politicians  do  this.  They  spend 
a  week  there  and  come  back  pontificating  and 
sounding  off  about  how  we  can  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Vietnam.  They’re  fools. 

“The  ‘tv  types’  spend  six  months  there  then 
they’re  gone  too.  Networks  send  their  people 
there  for  six  month  stretches  only,  and  during 
this  time  they  scarcely  have  enough  time  to 
learn  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  It’s  pretentious  to  palm  yourself  off  as 
an  expert  on  Vietnam  after  such  a  short  time 
there.  When  they  get  back  home  these  types, 
and  their  newspaper  counterparts,  come  out 
with  exposes.  This  is  an  easy  way  out  for  them 
and  they  editorialize  and  grind  axes  because 
they’re  ignorant  of  the  real  problems  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  As  I  see  it  the  problems  of  Vietnam  are 
fourfold  and  all  of  these  problems  are  inter¬ 
related  and  must  be  covered.  We’ve  covered  the 
fighting  war,  but  the  political,  economical  and 
social  aspects  of  the  situation  have  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  too.  Maybe  it’s  dull,  but  it’s  part  of  the 
complete  coverage — and  it’s  our  journalistic 
responsibility  to  tell  the  complete  story.” 

Unethical  reporting 

Although  this  is  the  first  televised  war  in 
history  Webb  thinks  there  are  some  aspects  of 
tv’s  war  coverage  that  are  unethical. 

“Too  many  times  some  of  the  networks’  tv 
newsmen  in  Vietnam  operate  on  the  premise 
that  the  war  was  made  only  for  the  benefit  of 
American  television  and  they  want  the  brass  to 
lay  out  the  carpet  for  them  and  rerun  a  re¬ 
cently  fought  battle  for  the  benefit  of  their  tv 
cameras. 

“And  there’s  so  much  competition  in  televi¬ 
sion  that  sometimes  the  guys  working  for  the 
networks  lose  sight  of  what  they  have  to  do 
and  should  be  doing.  Not  all  of  them,  but  some. 
ABC  and  NBC  have  done,  and  are  doing,  an 
excellent  job  of  making  Vietnam  documentaries 
and  they’re  giving  the  war  good  news  coverage. 
But  perhaps  the  war’s  been  overexposed.  Tv 
brings  it  into  our  living  rooms  seven  nights  a 
week.  Perhaps  if  tv  would  run  war  news  once  a 
week  instead  of  seven  the  war  news  might  gain 
in  popularity.  The  tv  correspondents  get  a  fat 
talent  fee  every  time  they  appear  on  camera 
and  there’s  much  scrambling  to  come  with  a 
sensational  angle  so’s  they  can  get  their  shows 
aired.  They  also  come  up  with  too  many  half- 
baked  premises.  There’s  a  pacification  program 
over  there  that’s  been  running  for  quite  a  while 
but  how  many  times  have  you  seen  it  on  tv? 
One  of  the  tv  guys  I  know  went  out  and  filmed 
a  great  pacification  story  but  his  network’s 
New  York  office  turned  it  down.  He  said  all 
they  wanted  was  ‘bang-bang’. 

“Maybe  the  only  news  the  public  wants  is  bad 
news — who  knows?  There’s  certainly  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  culture  in  this  business.  Perhaps  we  (in 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Patriotic  work 
cited  in  awards 
to  news  people 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Freedoms  Foundation  in¬ 
cluded  numerous  people  in  jour¬ 
nalism  on  its  Washington’s 
Birthday  list  of  2,300  citations 
for  patriotism. 

J.  Howard  Wood,  Chicago 
Tribune,  received  the  Free  En¬ 
terprise  Exemplar  Medal  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  efforts  to  open 
avenues  of  opportunity  for 
young  journalists  of  every  race 
while  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Among  those  given  National 
Recognition  Awards  were :  Luke 
Greene,  Atlanta  newspaper-tv 
writer,  and  Alice  Widener,  New 
York,  syndicated  columnist. 

The  $500  Abraham  Lincoln 
Award  for  editorial  cartoons 
went  to  Edward  D.  Kuekes, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Honor 
medals  and  $100  were  given  to: 
Eugene  Craig,  Columbus  (0.) 
Dispatch;  Daniel  E.  Holland, 
Chicago  Tribune;  James  J. 
Lange,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan;  Bill  McClanahan,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News;  Robert  W. 
Stailey,  Fritsche  (0.)  News  and 
Views;  and  Bob  Stevens,  San 
Diego  Union. 

The  principal  award  and  $500 
for  editorials  went  to  J.  Earle 
Bowden,  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
News-Journal,  with  medals  to: 
George  W.  Lamb,  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal-Courier;  Hal 
Lewis,  Dallas  Times  Herald; 
Ross  MacKenzie,  Richmond 
News  Leader;  Edward  Nicie- 
jewski,  San  Diego  Union;  and 
Jim  Wright,  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

Thomas  G.  Wright,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salem  Oregon  States¬ 
man,  won  a  $1,000  prize  for  a 
letter  on  patriotism.  He  is  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  * 

• 

FlEJ's  golden  pen 
for  Czech  journalists 

The  International  F'ederation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)  will  present  its  Golden 
Pen  of  Freedom  this  year  to  the 
press  of  Czechoslovakia  for  “ex¬ 
emplary  action  in  the  history  of 
our  times.” 

FIEJ’s  executive  committee 
said  the  free  world  “has  been 
deeply  impressed”  by  the  in¬ 
centive  which  has  driven  news- 
l)apers,  journalists,  together 
with  the  people  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  to  refuse  censorship  as 
well  as  all  restrictions  on  the 
circulation  of  facts  and  ideas 
despite  threats  and  pressures. 
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You  havf  to  reach  a  little  to 
find  a  sunny  side  to  a  solid 
month  of  sulezero  temperatures, 
hut  the  Eilnumtov  (.\lta.) 
Journnl  did  just  that. 

Old  man  Winter  provided  the 
Journal  with  the  basis  for  an 
offl)eat  promotion  on  January  7, 
when  the  mercury  flropped  to  14- 
l)elow,  never  to  rise  above  the 
zero-mark  for  2#!  .straight  days. 

Kdmonton,  which  is  the 
northernmost  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ter  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent,  is  of  course,  accustomed 
to  cold  weather.  In  fact,  past 
weather  records  made  residents 
of  the  area  compare  Kdmonton 
to  Antarctica,  Siberia  and  the 
North  Pole. 

t)n  the  18th  record-breaking 
(lay.  Journal  editorial  cartoon i.st 
Kd  Uluschak  was  prompted  to 
do  a  page  one  cartiMin  represent¬ 
ing  a  “Certificate  of  Hardiness” 
heade«l  “I  was  there,”  with  a 
space  for  readers  to  fill  in  their 
names.  Publication  of  the  car¬ 
toon  uncovered  a  .strange,  good 
humor  among  readers,  with  re- 
(|uest.s  for  extra  copies  of  the 
caitoon  bf  ginning  to  i>our  in  as 
soon  as  the  afterncwn  edition 
was  out. 

The  instant  respon.s**  prfjmpterl 
the  Journal  to  offer  a  formal 
“Certificate  of  Hardiness”  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  original  pag-'  one  car¬ 
toon,  for  distribution  when  the 
“freeze”  came  to  an  end  and 
temperatures  rose  alK>ve  zei-o. 
The  certificate  was  to  l»e  printed 
on  quality  text  paper,  in  a  size 
suitable  for  framing,  and  would 
include  an  official  listing  of  daily 
high  and  low  temperatures  for 
the  entire  i)eriod. 

The  offer  was  made  in  two 
fiuarter-pag2  promotion  ads  on 


consecutive  days.  Promotion 
manager  Gordon  Lloyd  reported 
that  clo.se  to  40,000  letters  and 
re<iuests  for  more  than  7.'),000 
certificates  were  received.  It 
seems  that  readers  were  anxious 
to  obtain  one  or  more  copies  to 
save  to  show  that  they  actually 
“w«  re  there”,  to  send  to  friends 
and  relatives,  or  to  those  who 
may  have  visited  the  city  during 
the  periwl. 

The  Journal  backed  the  j)ro- 
motion  advertising  with  news 
stories  on  the  certificate  re¬ 
sponse.  Coverage  included  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  certificates  I>eing 
printed,  and  photos  of  an  office 
assistance  firm  sorting  the  mail 
and  stuffing  certificates  for  mail¬ 
ing.  .Mail  was  processed  at  the 
rate  of  .1,000  pieces  per  day,  and 
took  close  to  three  wet'ks  to 
clear  the  last  leciuest. 

Advertising  Mailing 

The  coupon  return  itself  was 
occasion  for  the  paper  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  special  mailer  to  its 
national  mailing  list.  A  two- 
color  15  by  22  broadsheet  showed 
reproductions  of  the  Journal 
front  page  for  the  record-break¬ 
ing  day,  and  sub.se<iuent  promo¬ 
tion  ad.  The  mailer  asked, 
“Would  you  believe  a  50-percent 
coupon  return  at  — ‘id  below 
zero  ”  It  went  on  to  explain 
that  the  75,000  requests  w’ere 
in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every 
two  households  in  the  Journal’s 
circulation  area.  The  mailer  also 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  Journal 
advertising  volume  for  January 
set  a  new  all-time  high,  despite 
the  frigid  weather.  Kxpenditure 
for  space  was  up  more  than  ten 
percent  over  January,  1008. 


-According  to  Lloyd,  many 
special  groups  i-eceived  the  cer- 
tificat«*s,  including  a  theatrical 
company  visiting  the  city;  the 
officers  and  men  of  C  Company 
of  the  1st  Battalion  Queen’s 
Own  Rifles  who  were  participat¬ 
ing  in  winter  survival  exercises 
at  Camp  Wainwright,  east  of 
Edmonton;  a  tourist  party  from 
the  Philippines,  and  many  new¬ 
comers  to  the  city  from  England, 
and  other  paits  of  the  world 
where  winters  are  less  severe. 

TempcralurcK  Compared 

Few  newspapers,  of  course, 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
pick  up  the  Edmonton  Journal’s 
promotion  idea  and  adapt  it  to 
their  own  market.  But  to  show 
that  theie’s  nothing  reallv  new 
under  the  sun,  the  Phoenix 
(.Ariz.)  Ke/iublie  and  (lazette 
u.sed  almost  the  same  theme  for 
a  promotion  last  Summer,  in 
revei'se. 

E&P  reported  on  .August  3, 
1968,  that  the  Republic  and 
Gazette  organized  a  “Society  of 
Sun  Survivors”  and  issued  “Sun¬ 
shine  Creflit  Cards”  to  the  hardy 
.souls  that  made  it  through  a 
national  Jaycees  convention  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Sun  with  the 
mercury  hanging  around  11.5. 
(That’it  above-zero.) 

Who’s  going  to  b"  first  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  most  rain? 

*  *  * 

FOOD  —  “Banquet  for  mil¬ 
lions”  is  the  headline  on  a  color¬ 
ful  folder  mailed  to  food  adver¬ 
tisers  by  the  New  York  Newn. 
Tucked  inside  the  folder  was  a 
copy  of  the  News’  1968  Four- 
.star  Food  Roto  Section.  The 

1969  Four-Star  Food  Section 

will  l)e  publish'd  Sunday,  Oc¬ 
tober  19. 

*  *  * 

CHARLOTTE  STORY— Katz 
Newspaper  Sales  has  produced 
a  market  piece  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  and  News. 

1  The  portfolio  contains  a  variety 
of  .statistical  pieces,  and  John 


Mauro,  director  of  marketing, 
points  out  that  the  format  pro¬ 
vides  flexibility,  so  meml)ers  of 
the  sales  staff  can  change  ordei', 
add  or  subtract  pieces  to  tailor 
to  any  individual  sales  situation. 

ENGINEERS  —  “Biggest 
get-together  of  the  year,”  is  the 
way  a  New  York  Times  promo¬ 
tion  folder  descril)es  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  En¬ 
gineers,  to  be  held  in  New  York 
.March  24-27.  Purpose  of  the 
folder  is  to  attract  job  offer  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  convention 
of  some  70,()()()  engineers.  An 
fight-page  reprint  of  last-year’s 
section  was  enclosed. 

HOW-TO  BOOKLET  —  “You 
can  make  Newspaper  Ads  that 
sell  their  heads  off,”  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  produced  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
for  l)eginning  admen  at  the  local 
level. 

“.An  advertisement  can  return 
10c  on  the  dollar,  or  $10  on  the 
dollar.  The  difference  depends  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  ability  of 
the  person  preparing  the  ads,” 
says  a  copy  block  on  the  cover  of 
the  booklet. 

Part  one  of  the  booklet  covers 
“Copywriting”  with  a  second 
section  on  “Layout.”  The  copy 
chapter  outlines  function,  fun¬ 
damentals,  formula,  headlines, 
l)ody  copy  mechanics,  word  dy¬ 
namics,  and  general  mechanics. 

The  layout  section,  complete 
with  illustrations,  deals  with 
focus,  simplicity,  unity,  contrast, 
movement,  balance,  and  use  of 
white  s|)ace. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

(ailH  bark  lo  weekly 

Ai-kxandria,  Ind. 

The  Alexandria  Times-Trih- 
nne,  a  daily  for  83  years,  has 
l)een  changed  to  a  weekly  (Wed¬ 
nesday)  publication  schedule. 
Darrell  F.  Zink  said  he  had  been 
battling  a  “shrinking  market 
and  soaring  costs”  for  11  years 
Circulation  was  2,000. 


TAILORlD 

to  build  enthusiasm  in  teachers 
.  . .  the  key  to  a  successful  pro¬ 
gram  Building  the  Newspaper 
Reading  Habit 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Budding  the  Newspaper  Reading  Habit 
MADISON  WISCONSIN  53701  608  /  836-6565 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 


AWARDS 


■  C7C?  S 


For  34  years  newspaper  promotion,  public 
relations  and  research  directors  have  submitted 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s  annual 
promotion  contest.  The  competition  has  grown 
both  in  volume  and  stature,  with  presentation  of 
the  awards  adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  manager  within 
the  newspaper  industry..  .  .  as  well  as  providing 
an  interchange  of  ideas. 

A  total  of  20  first  prizes  and  40  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  ten  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups.  An  entry  fee  of  $5.00  per 
entry  is  required  for  ail  classifications  (except 


Sponsorfd  in  cooperalion  ivilh  the 
Intcriiatumal  Nenspaper  Promotion  Association 

Deadline  for  entries:  March  28,  1969 

audio-visual  presentations  and  entries  requiring 
projectors  or  other  equipment  for  judging.  These 
entries  require  a  $10.00  entry  fee.)  Checks  for 
entry  fees  should  not  be  enclosed  with  entries. 
Make  checks  payable  to  INPA,  and  send  to:  Bob 
Harms,  INPA  Convention  Treasurer,  c/o  Chicago 
Tribune,  435  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60611. 
Judging  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  and  awards  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  INPA  Conference,  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1 1-14. 

Special  Note:  All  entries  must  be  shipped  prepaid 
to  arrive  in  Chicago  in  time  for  judging  March  28. 

No  deadline  extensions  can  he  granted. 


-COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION- 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  First  Prize  plaque  and  two 
Merit  Award  Certificates  will  be 
presented  to  newspapers  with 
over-100,000  circuiation,  and 
newspapers  with  circulation  un¬ 
der-!  00,000  in  the  following  cat¬ 
egories: 

1.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion — Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1968,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  business  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

2.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion-Direct  Mail.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  1968. 

3.  Advertising  Presentations  — 

Entries  to  consist  of  printed,  hand- 
lettered,  type-written  or  other  graphic 
presentation  (other  than  audio-visual), 
designed  to  sell  national  or  retail 
advertising  to  a  classification  or  a 
single  account.  Must  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  or  generally  used  in  1968. 


4.  Audio-Visual  Presentations  — 

For  the  best  audio-visual  advertising 
presentation  of  1968,  including  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  slide  or  stripfilm 
presentations,  to  obtain  either  na¬ 
tional  (general)  or  retail  advertising. 
(There  is  a  $10  entry  fee  per  entry, 
in  this  classification.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  INPA. 

5.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to  in¬ 
clude  any  effort  during  1968  to  obtain 
retail  advertising,  including  ads,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  or  aiiy  other  media. 

6.  Classified  Promotion — Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1968,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

7.  Circulation  Promotion  —  (in¬ 
cluding  Product  or  Editorial  Pro¬ 
motion),  Entries  to  consist  of  any 
form  of  promotion  used  to  sell  or 
obtain  circulation,  including  any  or 
all  media,  directed  to  newspaper 
readers  or  prospective  readers.  $10 
entry  fee  must  accompany  radio  or 
television  commercials. 


8.  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 
—Entries  to  consist  of  1968  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  activities  directed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  newspaper's  carrier 
and  internal  sales  organization. 

9.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 
Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 
gle  public  relations  or  Community 
Service  activity  sponsored  by  a  news¬ 
paper  during  1968.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

10.  Research— Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  1968. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1968. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  Infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 


All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 
classification,  name  of  newspaper,  cir¬ 
culation  division  and  name  of  person 
submitting  the  entry.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  All  entries  must 
be  labeletL  using  official  entry 
blanhs,  available  from  E&P  or 
INPA. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disquali¬ 
fied.  Entries  are  to  be  submitted  ad¬ 
dressed  as  follows:  INPA-Editor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Contest,  c/o 
Larry  Chandler,  convention  manager, 
Pick-Congress  Hotel,  520  S.  Michi¬ 
gan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.  60605.  Checks 
or  entry  fees  should  not  be  enclosed 
with  entries.  Make  checks  payable  to 
INPA,  and  send  to:  Bob  Harms,  INPA 
Convention  Treasurer,  c/o  Chicago 
Tribune,  435  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
III.  60611. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entries  at  the  INPA  Convention. 


Wehh  on  Vietnam 

{Continued  from  page  41) 

the  news  business)  appeal  to  some  hidden  sad¬ 
ism  in  people.  You  see  this  trait  when  people 
gather  at  accidents  looking  for  gore.  This  could 
well  be  tbe  reason  why  ‘bang-bang’  30-second 
tv  spots  are  so  popular.” 

Wrote  one  writer,  formerly  a  Marine  combat 
correspondent,  of  one  unethical  feat  tv  news¬ 
men  pulled  in  looking  for  ‘bang-bang’: 

“Many  of  the  no-called  atrocity  pictures  have 
been  staged  or  at  best  recreated.  In  Oct.  1967 
near  Lai  Khe,  a  television  crew  talked  two 
G.I.’s  into  cutting  an  ear  off  a  dead  enemy 
soldier.  A  cameraman  even  provided  the  knife. 
Pentagon  records  sho%v,  and  another  atrocity 
went  into  the  can.  The  two  GI’s,  one  of  whom 
couldn’t  actually  bring  himself  to  perform, 
were  court-martialled,  broken  in  rank  and  fined. 
It  was  a  journalistic  atrocity.” 

Story  true 

‘‘This  is  true,”  says  Webb.  ‘‘There  were  three 
people  involved.  Two  returned  to  the  States  but 
one  of  them  is  still  over  there.  He’s  ostracized 
by  his  fellow  newsmen.  The  press  will  police 
itself  and  when  one  of  us  does  something  like 
that  the  rest  send  him  to  Coventry’,  they  won’t 
bother  with  him. 

‘‘Newsmen  in  Vietnam  operate  like  newsmen 
anywhere  else.  They  rely  on  tips  and  fill-ins 
from  other  newsmen.  Without  information  they 
can’t  operate,  and  they  just  can’t  get  any  in¬ 
formation.  Even  the  tv  guys  ostracize  him.  We 
need  one  another  but  when  staging  and  fakery 
happen — and  we  hate  to  see  it — w’e  just  write 
the  phony  off.  After  things  like  this  happen  we 
(of  the  responsible  press)  have  to  go  and  re¬ 
pair  the  fences  after  the  damage  has  been 
done.” 

Then  there’s  the  ‘Zippo  lighter  syndrome'. 

‘‘Burning  down  villages  .seems  to  be  popular 
on  tv  and  there  was  a  time  when  any  newsman 
who  went  into  the  field  would  just  w’atch  for  a 
village  to  be  burned  down.  Now  this  i.sn’t  a  neat 
little  war — people  are  bound  to  get  hurt.  The 
military  doesn’t  deliberately  go  out  looking  to 
hurt  civilians.  Sure  they  have  to  burn  down  a 
few  villages,  this  is  military  strategy,  (mostly 
because  they’re  VC  strongholds),  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  they  like  to  do  it.  I’ve  .seen  some 
shooting  and  burning  done  out  of  malicious¬ 
ness,  but  the  incidents  were  few.  The  networks 
have  gone  too  heavily  into  atrocities,”  says 
Webb,  who  is  convinced  the  newspaper  and  tv 
industries  have  to  assume  swme  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  some  of  the  slanted  coverage  of  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

Webb,  wbo  holds  a  pilot’s  license  but  now 
hates  flying,  calls  himself  a  “Dove”.  When 
asked  what  he  thinks  of  the  situation  in  Viet¬ 


nam  he  quotes  Mark  Twain:  “All  the  face  that 
a  nation  has  isn’t  worth  the  price  of  one  life 
lost  in  vain.”  When  asked  about  the  31,000 
troops  lost  there  he  quotes  an  old  poker  ex¬ 
pression:  “Cut  your  losses  and  don’t  throw 
good  money  after  bad.” 

He  thinks  we  should  teach  the  Vietnamese 
how  to  grow  bigger  rice  crops  and  raise  bigger 
bogs.  He  says  that  after  two-an-one-half  years 
in  Vietnam  he  knows  less  now  about  it  than  he 
did  when  he  first  went  over.  “The  more  you  be¬ 
come  involved  with  it  the  more  you  can  see  the 
inconsistencies,”  he  says.  He’s  amazed  by  the 
failure  of  the  Vietnamese  people  “to  take  even 
the  smallest  of  sanitary  precautions.”  “All  the 
Vietname.se  people  need  to  cure  75  percent  of 
their  ailments,”  he  says,  “is  nothing  more  than 
plain  soap  and  water.”  He  thinks  that  one  of 
our  main  functions  there  should  be  teaching 
the  Vietnamese  personal  hygiene. 

Macabre  meal 

One  time  that  Webb  wasn’t  overly  concerned 
with  per.sonal  hygiene  was  during  the  battle  of 
Hue.  “I  temporarily  lost  both  my  sense  of  smell 
and  taste  there,”  he  says.  “It  was  a  bodily  com- 
pen.sation  as  I  was  sitting  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  dozen  dead  VC  eating  my  ‘C’  rations.  The 
corpses  were  badly  decomposed  and  the  rats 
had  gotten  at  them.  You  don’t  think  about 
things  like  that  until  you  come  back — then  you 
get  a  thunderous  lump  in  your  throat.  I  wasn’t 
indifferent  to  the  death  all  around  me — I  was 
anesthetized.” 

Dampness  causes  his  wounds  to  ache  and  his 
new  assignment  should  cause  him  much  aching 
and  throbbing.  He  left  for  London  a  few  days 
after  returning  from  Vietnam,  and  London  is 
notorious  for  its  fog  and  dampness.  “But  I 
won’t  stay  there  permanently,”  he  says.  “I’ll  be 
covering  the  Middle  East  and  will  handle  other 
as.signments.” 

Perhaps  the  horror  he’s  seen  will  someday 
leave  his  memory:  perhaps  not.  But  he’s  fin- 
i.shed  with  Vietnam.  “I  don’t  want  to  go  back,” 
he  says,  “I’m  not  afraid  of  getting  shot — but 
I’m  shellshocked  in  a  way.  It’s  a  vague  sort  of 
dissatisfaction  I  feel.  I  felt  the  same  way  when 
I  came  out  of  the  space  business.  Perhaps  I’m 
a  bit  jaded,  but  that’s  probably  because  I  got 
too  close  to  the  .story.  I  somthow  feel  like  the 
guv  who  wrote  the  Unfinished  Symphony. 

“There  are  .stories  over  there  that  are  still  to 
be  told  and  I  feel  I  could,  have  done  things  dif¬ 
ferently.  Even  though  I  wrote  some  good  copy 
I  wish  I  could  have  done  more.  All  in  all  I  ac¬ 
complished  perhaps  75  percent  of  what  I  set 
out  to  do  and  I  learned  things  that  will  help  me 
in  my  next  assignment.  .  .  .  But  I  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
change  that  two-and-one-half  years  for  any¬ 
thing.  I  did  learn  about  people.  Where  else 
could  I  have  learned  about  such  incredible 
cowardice  and  such  incredible  bravery?” 


Beer  firm  gponnorg 
photo^aphy  lecture 

Milwauker 
A  photojournalism  lecture  se¬ 
ries  will  honor  Niels  Lauritzen, 
a  Milwaukee  Joumal  photogra¬ 
pher  who  died  in  an  automobile 
accident  last  year. 

The  program,  sponsored  by 
the  Miller  Brewnng  Company  of 
Milwaukee,  will  be  administered 
by  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

A  photographer  will  be  se¬ 


lected  each  year  to  appear  as  a 
lecturer  at  a  university  chosen 
by  the  NPPA,  said  Sam  C.  Pier¬ 
son  Jr.,  Houston  Chronicle,  as¬ 
sociation  president.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
the  fall. 

The  program  will  be  .super¬ 
vised  by  Charles  L.  Scott, 
graphic  arts  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  former 
picture  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Richard  Clarkson  of  the  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Capital-Journal,  na¬ 


tional  education  chairman  for 
the  NPPA. 

The  first  lecturer  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  tbe  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  NPPA  in  Milwaukee 
June  29-July  3. 

Sells  for  Parade 

Edward  C.  Green,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  sales  .staff  of 
Parade  magazine.  For  the  past 
seven  years,  he  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  This  Week  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  office. 


Row  over  offset 
job  stops  pressee^ 

St.  Lot  .'IS 

A  dispute  over  the  hiring  of 
an  assistant  foreman  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch’s  new  off.set 
press  led  to  a  brief  walkout 
February  13  by  members  of 
Local  16,  Paper  Handlers  Union. 

Only  two  of  the  paper’s  four 
editions  were  printed  because  of 
the  walkout.  Pressmen,  stereo¬ 
typers,  most  printers  and  some 
engravers  refused  to  cross  picket 
lines  set  up  by  the  paper 
handlers. 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  reported  for  work  on  di¬ 
rection  of  their  officers. 

The  offset  press  has  been  op¬ 
erated  with  and  without  an  as¬ 
sistant  foreman.  Picket  lines 
were  removed  nine  hours  after 
the  strike  started  when  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  agreed 
to  hire  an  additional  assistant 
foreman. 

Satellite  tv  outlet 
authorized  by  FCC 

Washington 

Apple  Valley  Broadcasting 
Inc.,  an  Oregon  corporation,  has 
received  authority  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  build  a  satellite  tele¬ 
vision  station  at  Kennewick, 
Wash.  The  channel  42  outlet 
will  operate  with  KAPP-tv  at 
Yakima,  Wash. 

Class  A  stock  in  Apple  Val¬ 
ley  are  owned  by  Northwest 
Television  and  Broadcasting. 
Morgan  Murphy,  principal 
owner  of  Evening  Telegram  Co. 
of  Superior,  Wis.,  holds  75%  of 
Apple  Valley’s  B  shares  in  the 
name  of  the  Telegram  Co. 

• 

Labor  consultant’s 

libel  case  is  closed 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

A  $1  million  libel  suit  com¬ 
menced  by  John  F.  Sullivan,  la¬ 
bor  consultant,  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  in  Federal  District  Court 
here. 

Defendants  were  the  Bulletin 
Co.  of  Norwich,  publishers  of 
the  Norwich  Bulletin;  the  Day 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  London, 
publishers  of  the  Day;  Francis 
J.  McDermott  of  Norwich;  Peter 
Dolzenchuk  of  Montville;  and 
District  50,  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers, 

The  action  arose  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  statements  reported  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  strike  at  the 
Robertson  Paper  Box  Co.  in  the 
fall  of  1964. 

The  newspaper,  at  his  request, 
published  a  retraction  indicating 
that  Sullivan  was  a  reputable 
labor  consultant. 
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Deaths 


Bennett  H.  Fishler,  82,  edi- 
lo.-  and  publisher  of  the  Herald 

.  tvs  and  Sunday  News  at 
R  ligewood,  N.J.  and  the  Sunday 
Post  at  Paramus,  N.J.;  Feb.  23. 
*  *  « 

Donald  D.  Hoover,  65,  former 
newsman  (Indianapolis  News, 
AP,  Indianapolis  Times) ;  mili¬ 
tary  information  and  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  in  World  War  II; 
ex(cutive  with  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
public  relations  firm;  Feb.  18. 

*  «  * 

David  B.  Hope,  65,  political 
winter  with  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  since  1937; 
Feb.  14. 

*  *  * 

J.  Lynn  Wykoff,  61,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Reporter  1961-64;  for¬ 
mer  Oregonian  editor;  Job 

Corps  publicity  officer;  Feb.  17. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Herbert,  74,  night  city 
editor  of  the  late  North  Ameri¬ 
can  in  Philadelphia;  director  of 
publicity  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Cook,  86,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  from  1927  to  1956; 
previously  associate  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Mobile  Register;  Feb.  2. 

*  «  « 

Leroy  J.  Troxell,  49,  press 
erector  for  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp. ;  Jan.  12. 

«  ♦  * 

Edward  C.  Coman,  61,  former 
executive  of  the  Hillsboro  Argws 
and  president  of  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association ; 
Feb.  1. 

*  *  * 

Frank  M.  Lockf^iby,  69,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tacoma  (Wa.sh.) 
News  Tribune  since  1964;  pre¬ 
viously  city  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Feb.  24. 

m  *  * 

A  Correction 

Richard  H.  Hartford  was  in¬ 
correctly  identified  in  the  Obitu¬ 
ary  list  (E&P,  Feb.  22)  as  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times.  He  was  news 
editor  of  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin  for  several  years.  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Hartford,  the  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  is  public  affairs  director 
for  the  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut. 

• 

Ads,  not  lines 

E&P  reported  (Feb.  22)  that 
the  Dayton  Newspapers  had 
topped  one  million  lines  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  in  1968.  That 
should  have  read  one  million  ads. 
The  linage  exceeded  10.6  million. 


Harry  G.  Willnus  dies; 
headed  Intertype  Co. 

Harry  G.  Willnus,  former 
president  of  Intertype  Company  ' 
and  a  director  of  Harris-Inter-  | 
type  Corporation,  died  February 
20  while  vacationing  in  Boca 
Raton,  Florida. 

He  retired  as  Intertype  presi¬ 
dent  in  1962,  but  continued  as  a 
consultant.  His  entire  business 
career  of  53  years  was  spent 
with  Intertype,  a  manufacturer 
of  typesetting  machinery. 

Bom  in  Brooklyn  in  1897, 
Willnus  joined  Intertype’s  ac¬ 
counting  division  in  1916  and 
rose  to  executive  vicepresident 
in  1951  and  president  in  1952. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs. 
May  C.  Willnus;  a  daughter. 
Miss  Marion  C.  Willnus;  and 
sister,  Mrs.  Antoinette  Smith. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Judge  kills  Yorty’s 
cartoon  libel  suit 

Los  Angeles 

A  $2  million  libel  suit  filed  by 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty  against  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  a  judge  who  said  a 
public  official  is  “fair  game  up 
to  a  point.” 

Yorty  filed  the  suit  because  of 
an  editorial  cartoon  which  he 
said  implied  he  was  insane. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Jerry 
Pacht  said  the  drawing  by  car¬ 
toonist  Paul  Conrad  “was  not 
libelous'  on  its  face.”  He  added 
that  an  editorial  retraction 
printed  in  the  paper  “effectively 
removed  any  charge  of  insanity 
that  might  have  been  implied.” 

Pacht  noted  that  editorial 
comments  “can  get  pretty  mean 
and  nasty.”  But  he  added: 
“Once  you  leave  the  role  of  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  and  become  a  public 
official  you  are  fair  game  up  to  a 
point.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  D. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67634. 

HUY— SEL^-APPRAISE 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  111(1^.. 
Greensboro,  N.C. — 274UI.  Ph  ;  374-3670 


CWA  is  decertified  i 

as  newsroom  agent 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 

The  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 
has  announced  the  decertifica-  I 
tion  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  as  bargain-  j 
ing  agent  for  editorial  depart-  ; 
ment  employes.  | 

After  a  year  of  negotiations 
between  the  newspaper  manage-  j 
ment  and  CWA,  no  contract  or  I 
agreement  was  reached.  The 
original  vote  for  CWA  repre-  | 
sentation  in  December,  1967,  ' 
was  14  to  6.  There  are  now  23  | 
employes  in  the  department,  j 
Managing  Editor  Frank  M.  j 
Lane  said,  and  decertification 
came  at  the  request  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 


Business  Opportunities 
country  one-family  weekly 

must  expand.  Potential  big  .  .  .  and 
soon  I  Wanted:  2  partners;  (1)  busi¬ 
ness-ad  manager;  (2)  shop  foreman. 
$25,000  each  would  probably  swing  it. 
for  right  persons.  Send  25-word  state¬ 
ment  of  what  you  think  are  first  and 
second  goals  of  a  newspaper  to  Blair 
Macy,  Windsor,  Colo. — 80550. 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
25  W.  46  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.— 10036. 


Clippings  Wanted 

WILL  PAY  25#  PER  CLIPPING  for 
specific  subjects.  Write  Richard  H. 
Gentry,  6151  Tompkins  Dr.,  McLean, 
Va.— 22101. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
SOS  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  high¬ 
est  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  county.  Before  you  consider  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (AC  813)  446-0871  daytime;  (AC 
813)  733-1100  nights,  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  33615.  No 
obligation,  of  course. 

irs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  iier- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth.  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
‘America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker. " 

Mel  Hodell,  Dir.,  Newspaper  Div., 
Hazen  Co..  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Upland. 
Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1595. 
NEX30TIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads- 
den,  Ala.  36902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  646-3367. 
SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
‘‘the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales.  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

_ (206)  262-1751 _ 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Ore^n  97470 

confidential”  informatio’n~ 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  (ilover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  9.3061 
THH()R(TuGH  OB.SERVANCE  ormax- 
imum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices.  Newspni>er  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
l>een  chosen  to  handle  sales  of  many  of 
the  South’s  htter  nwspapers.  215  Cur¬ 
tis  St..  Jennings,  La.  70646.  Ph:  1-318- 
824-0476. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATION.S  ~ 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1183 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

COUT4TY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
in  isolated  western  city.  $17,000  down. 
Profitable:  no  competition  within  70 
miles;  sound.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News- 
paiier  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92306. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY-SEAT  WKLY 
Rich  Indiana  farming  county.  Nets 
$24,500.  Price  below  gross.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  $28,000.  Please  give  brief  auto¬ 
biography.  Larry  Towe  Agency.  472 
Fletcher,  Winter  Park,  Fla. — 3‘2789. 

PACIFIC  COAST  WEEKLY,  exclusive 
in  perfect  locale.  For  the  man  who 
will  buy  a  Fleetwootl  Brougham  b^ 
cause  he  thinks  he  deserves  it  and  can 
afionl  it.  Priced  12  times  earnings. 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
22.34  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY  In 
attractive  area  selected  by  large  chains 
for  store  expansion  programs.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  with  Goss  press.  Gross  last 
year  $207,000;  price  $248,000  ;  29% 
down.  DEAN  SELLERS.  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.  86201.  Phones  (602)  964-1093. 
964-2952. 

AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $50,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N.  WELLS  A  CXJMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  IVheaton,  III.  60187 

CLASSIFIED 

Adverlising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID” 

I  fay  able  witb  ardor  I 

4-wkIis .  Sl.OO  per  line,  per  ISMit 

3-wtelit . $1.10  per  lint,  per  ItMt 

2-weelis  $1.20  per  line,  per  Istw 

1-week  S1.30  per  line. 

Count  fire  average  words  per  llna 
3  lines  mininNim 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  tor  boi  service 
Air-mall  service  on  bos  numbers  also 
‘  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted*  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspaperi 
or  organizations  can  still  do  to  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ‘'Classified  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


‘ALL  OTHER  CUkSSIFICATIONS” 
-weeks  Sl.SO  per  line,  per  issue 

-weeks  S1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

-weeks  S1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

■week  $1.80  per  line. 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  tor  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  art  valid  tor  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•SO  Third  Ava..  N.  T„  N.  Y.  1««22 
(AC  2121  Ptaaa  2-70II 


editor  sc  publisher  for  March  1,  1969 


ANNOl  N(^;ME>TS 

y'etrgpapers  For  Sale 


Machinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&^S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


*2,500  IS  ALL  IT  TAKERS  to  Ret  into 
California  rural  weekly  with  iKitential 
five  timeb  its  ftross.  Ideal  for  an  ener- 
i^etic  couple  who  is  willing  to  build  for 
future.  Jr^n  Hotfue,  Broker.  1415  E. 
Cniversity  Dr.,  Met^a,  Ariz. —  85201. 

NEW  JERSEY  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
(froHsinK  160,000.  Price  $35,000;  terms. 
(KKid  op|ir>rtunity  for  man  wife  team. 
Excellent  growth  op|M)rtunity.  Write 
Box  211,  Exlib>r  &  Publisher. 

ARIZONA  OFFSET  WEEKLY.  Gross 
$125,000;  price  $157,500  cash  which  in¬ 
cludes  real  estate.  ABC  rating:  3200 
Area  p(H>ulation  increase  6,000  in  8 
years;  by  1975  projected  g^rowth  21,000 
population  for  area.  John  Hotrue,  Bkr.. 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz. — 
85201. 


y'etcspapern  Wanted 

COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION 
interested  in  purchasing  daily  news* 
parsers.  Must  be  profitable  and  have 
oi»eratinK  mana^rement.  Send  fullest 
4letailH  in  confidence.  Box  347,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


Puhlicatians  For  Sale 

MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
£stablishe<i  outstanding;  publication  for 
the  civilian  pilot.  We  enjoy  an  excel¬ 
lent  reputation  and  offer  jrreat  |K>ten- 
tial  for  irrowth  and  profits.  Continuous 
monthly  publication  since  1961.  Box 
346.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEViSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

ANDREW  TULLY'S  reader^rtirring 
column  now  distributed  direct  from 
Washington.  Write,  wire,  'phone  col¬ 
lect  Andrew  Tully,  2104  48th  St..  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.C. — 20007. 

National  readership:  400,000  -V.  "The 
SIXTIES"  is  a  penetrating,  provucative 
editorial  column.  Weekly  —  reasonable. 
Wm.  Wallace,  Fraser,  N.Y. — 13763. 

"GOURMET  ON  A  BUDGET”— the 
most  interesting  and  entertaining  food 
column  on  the  market,  runs  as  a  lead 
■women’s  feature  (over  Abby  and  Ann), 
in  weekend  magazines,  feature  sections 
and  food  pages.  Now  in  16  papers, 
10,000-250,000  circulation.  For  samples 
write  to:  Pritch  English,  624  Texas 
Circle,  Tucson,  Ariz. — 86711. 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  FEATURES 
on  As  a  and  Middle  E«st  to 
help  boost  your  circulation 
Asian  Rook  Review:  Asian  Business 
Reiiort:  Asian  Food  Recipes:  Asian 
Film  Roundup;  As'an  Travel  Diary: 
Distilled  Wisdom:  East  of  Suez:  Far 
East  Letter;  Himalayan  Highlights: 
Indian  Letter;  Keeji  Healthy  The  An¬ 
cient  Way:  Oriental  Glamour:  South 
East  As'an  Letter:  Vedia  Predictions: 
Wise  and  Otherwise;  Y«>ga  Siiotlight. 
PKE.S.S  A  FEA'nJRE  SERVICES 
55  Gariahat  Road 
Calcutta-19,  India 
I'rrr  samph  parka^r 
a’-atiahlr  ou  request 


Netcupaper-Joh  Printing 

LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  Press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Rd.. 
Bemardsville,  N.  J. — 07924.  Also  com 
plete  composition  facilities  avallalde 
Call  Mr.  Parker  (201)  766-3900  or  Mr. 
SchulU  (201)  766-3060. 


Premt  Engineer* 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
.MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAekson  2-6106 


Composing  Room 

2  MODEL  6  TTS  LINOTYPES.  No's 
68994  and  68725:  magnetic  f^ers; 
mat  detectors;  standard  operating  units. 
Both  Linotypes  machinist-maintained 
and  in  exc^lent  condition.  Used  less 
than  2  shifts  (>er  week.  89,260  per  ma¬ 
chine.  price  includes  installation  on 
your  floor  (100-mile  radius  N.Y.C.)  with 
30-day  unconditional  guarantee.  Easy 
terms  available.  Can  be  seen  running. 
JMC  PRINTING  CORPORATION 
446  Northern  Boulevard 
Great  Neck,  N.Y. — 11021 
Ph:  (616)  487-8300 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes-  -Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOO: 

FOR  SALE:  FOUR  LINOTYPES  in 
daily  newspaper  operation  priced  for 
quick  sale:  M-14.  M-33.  M-6  (TTS 
unit),  and  Comet.  All  with  electric  pot. 
Total  price — 812,000.  The  Decatur  Daily, 
P.O.  Box  1627,  Decatur,  Alabama — 
3.5601. 

BASIC  DIGITAL  PDPR  4K  computer. 
Hyphenated  and  justifle<l  tape  in  hot- 
type  operation  from  July  1967  until 
December  1968.  Teleprinter  and  two 
Digital  readers  go  with  it.  Asking  822,- 
000.  Contact:  H.  Harte  or  H.  Taxel, 
Express  Pub.  Co..  San  Antonio,  Texas 
—78206.  (512)  226-7411. 

LINOFILM  keyboard  w/Linomix, 
bought  new,  used  sparingly  for  6 
months  —  811.900  :  with  cards  and  grids 
used  for  about  a  year-and-a-half,  some 
only  for  six  months — 81600;  combina¬ 
tion  metal  on  palates  of  2,000  lbs. 
each,  approximate  total  of  30,000  lbs. 
O.  G.  Hngerman,  Messenger  and  In¬ 
quirer.  Owensboro,  Ky.— 42301. 

PHOTON  713-10  and  7  Friden  Tape 
units  (three  with  Strads)  individually, 
or  as  a  package  for  sale  or  lease.  Will 
tailor  lease  time  to  meet  your  require¬ 
ments.  Will  take  tape  re^er  equipped 
Linotyiie  or  Intertype  in  trade  on  lease 
or  sale.  American  Newspapers,  4120  No. 
38th  Drive,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85010 
Phone  (602)  272-6631. 


:  AVAILABLE  NOW  ! 

I  3-year-old  Electron,  2  maga- 

1  zines,  S#  71000  with  4  mold 
•  disk,  Shaffstall  detector.  Star 

2  autosetter. 

2  Universal  Printing  Equip.  Co. 

I  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  070T1 


GET  THE  LEAD  OUTI  Use  jm.  Dur¬ 
alumin  Base  and  get  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Jack  Moore.  R/l,  Medina,  Ohio. 

HA.MILTON  ELECTRIC 
COMPOSING  ROOM  ELEVATOR 
Stores  20  full  size  chases.  Purchased 
nearly  new  from  Herald  Tribune.  Beat 
offer.  Mail  Unlimited.  614  E.  14th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.--  104:09. 

JU.STOWRITERS  large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or  for 
sale;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  25  W.  45  St..  N.Y.C. 

LINOFILM  KEYBOARD  with  Linomix, 
SJi  .502  (30  width  cards  included), 

tiractically  new,  6  months  usage  - 
U.5.0W).  Contact  Richaixl  Southworth, 
■The  Berkshire  Ragle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
4)1201.  Ph:  (413)  447-73II. 

JUSTOWRITERS  2  recorders.  1  re- 
protlucer.  Excellent  condition.  8  pt. 
Gavin  type.  7  channels.  Wyckoff  Pub. 
Co..  185  Elm  .St..  Westfield.  N.J.— 
07091.  (201  1  2.32-.3800. 


Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-Graver  Illustrator, 
65  screen  tones,  enlarges  1.7  and 
2.2.  reversM.  Elxcellent  condition — 
81^0.  Townsend  Press,  Townsend, 
Mass.— 01469.  Call  (617)  597-2512. 


Mail  Rmtm 

FOR  SALE;  Near-new  Crawford  single 
wrapper.  Due  to  change  in  mailing 
system.  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE! 
Contact;  James  Omiin,  Circulation 
Dept.,  201  Communications  Center, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa — 52240.  Ph :  (319) 

337-4191. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Ortler  from  Nat’l.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supi>ly  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  25  W.  45  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

LETTERPRESS  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
Liquidating  Entire  Plant 
Excellent  condition — Not  Dealers 
Model  30  Linotype.  Serial 
69616,  electric  220  pot, 
Hydraquadder  and  Mohr 
Saw.  Margach  Feeder,  6 
Molds  with  Auxiliaries  . . .  86,600.00 

Model  31  Linotype,  Serial 
68616,  electric  220  pot,  Hy¬ 
draquadder  and  Mohr  Saw, 

Margach  Feeder,  6  Molds. 

4  Magazines  .  4,260.00 

Elrod,  Serial  F-4690,  electric 
220  pot,  Margach  Feeder  1,600.00 

EJrod,  Serial  F-3610E,  electric 
220  pot,  Margach  Feeder  1,200.00 

Elrod.  Serial  F-1405,  gas  pot, 

Margach  Feeder  .  1,060.00 

36  Molds  for  above  Elrods  up 
to  36  point  high  and  low 
base  . each  36.00 

32  Steel  Wheel  Makeup  Tur¬ 
tles — excellent  shape  each  20.00 

33  Steel  (Thaset . each  10.00 

23  Beard  Aluminum 

Chases . each  40.00 

2  C&G  Pedestal  Composing 

Room  Saws  . each  360.00 

Vandereook  Pull  Power  Proof 
Press.  Model  325A.  220 

volts,  bed  size  24''x36'’,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  .  3,600.00 

3  Tons  Assorted  Rule  and 

Spacing  Material  ...pound  .30 

Hoe  6-column  Flat  Casting 

Box  .  160.00 

Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting 

Box  .  350.00 

2  Sta-Hi  Master  Routers. 

Model  MR8.  factory  en¬ 
closed,  excellent  condition. 

Serials  53182  and  63183  each  1,500.00 
2  Duplex  Tubular  Plate 

Routera— not  enclosed,  each  600.00 
2  Stfl-H/  Master  Formers. 

Serials  P6948  and  J6356  ea.  1,000.00 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  Serial 
624,  includes  Pot  and  all 
necessary  equipment  for 
casting  plates,  22%"  cutoff 
with  4.COO-lb.  pot  and 
Ruess  Pump  —  excellent 

shape  .  8,000.00 

Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box, 
gas  pot  holds  3,000 

ixrunds  .  2.0CO.OO 

Tubular  Plate  Finishing  Ma¬ 
chine — 22%"  cutoff  .  1.000.00 

Nolan  Stereotype  Saw  with 
all  attachments.  Serial 

10618P  .  400.00 

Goss  Mat  Roller — good  as 
new — 220  volts,  very  quiet 

running  .  1,250.00 

Chandler  ft  Price  .34"  Power 

Paper  Cutter,  hand  clamp  750.00 

Nolan  Remelting  Furnace, 
gas  with  twin-two  Molds 
and  blower  for  exhaust  of 
1  h.p..  All  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories  .  600.00 

15  Tons  Linotype  Metal  in 

Margach  Pigs . pound  .22 

All  above  subject  to  prior 
sale,  and  "as  is,  where  is." 

Contact  : 

George  A.  Edgar,  Vice-President 
AMERICAN  PUBLLSHING  CORP. 

1660  E.  Canfield.  Detroit,  Mich.  48207 
Ph:  (AC  313)  832-6200 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

EXPANDED  OPERATIONS  OF 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
MAKE  THIS  EQUIPMENT 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
Two  Harris-Intertypo  Fotosetters  *302 
and  #373.  8  Magazines  with  double 
lens  turrets  and  quadders. 

One  model  35  Linotype.  S#  65832,  with 
Star  quadder,  blower.  Mohr  saw,  72 
and  90-channel  magazines. 

Seven  Friden  Perforators.  #70000-6, 
6-level,  hard  copy,  counting. 

Tasope  Bubble  Etching  machine,  model 
2839.  Cuts  2  plates  20"  x  24"  each. 
Contact  R.  J.  Dawn.  The  Washington 
Post,  1515  "L”  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.— 20005.  (AC  202)  223-6000. 


BURROUGHS  accounting  machine  set 
up  for  newspaper  bookkeeping.  Will 
handle  payr^l,  display  advertising 
sales  and  classified  contract  advertis¬ 
ing  sales.  Will  automatically  compute 
sales  by  salesman  and  sales  by  news¬ 
paper  for  a  combination  sell  within  a 
group  of  newapaiters.  Machine  can  also 
be  modified  to  handle  accounts  pay¬ 
able.  Sample  ot  all  forms  available 
Burroughs  ESIOO  accounting  machine 
with  100  totalizers.  Available  now. 
Economist  Newspapers,  5969  S.  Har¬ 
lem.  Chicago,  III.  60638.  (AC  312) 
686-8800. 


NEAR  COMPLBTTE  DAILY  newspaper 
letter-press  equipment  including  20- 
page  tubular  press  with  all  stereotype. 
6  linotyiMS  (6,  14  and  Comet),  full 
page  shaver,  near  new  8-column  Ham¬ 
mond  E-Z  caster,  Richards  router, 
glider  and  Ben  Franklin  saws.  2  Mor¬ 
rison  slug  strippers,  cabinets,  galleys, 
Elrod,  25  turtles,  page  chassis,  some 
aluminum,  quantity  of  lino  metal,  etc. 
Priced  for  quick  sale — going  offset  in 
February,  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 
News. 


MUST  SACRIFICE  AT  ONCE! 

3  PAIR  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS  in 
excellent  condition;  also  model  2201 
Friden  Flexowrlter  Programmatic  with 
2213  Auxiliary  Reader  and  Punch. 

'  PHILLIPSBURG,  Bell  ft  Howell.  6- 
station  automatic  inserting  and  mail- 
■  ing  machine,  and,  three  4-station  ma- 
j  chines,  and  two  2-station  machines— 
I  all  in  excellent  operating  condition; 
also  Pitney-Bowes,  model  4360  postage 
mailing  machine. 

2  MODEL  720  VARITYPERS  (like 
I  brand  new)  with  10  Fonts  for  each; 

also  PHOTO-TYPOSITOR  and  HEAD- 
;  LINER. 

j  ROBERTSON-METEORITE  Vertical 
'  Offset  Camera  with  Processor,  and  6 
'  OFFSET  PRESSES,  11  x  17.  20  x  24 
and  10  X  16,  fully  automated,  some 
with  chain  delivery,  A.  B.  Dick  and 
:  Multilith. 

:  BAUM  FOLDER  with  continuous  feed- 
;  er,  size  17  x  22,  model  23N.  Pitney- 
Bowes  Tickometer  and  Waxer. 

IV ILL  ACCEPT  BEST  OFFER 
MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEAR(3H  CO. 

4234  Woodward  Avenue 
I  Detroit.  Michigan — 48201 

Phone  Collect  (AC  313)  833-2030 


,  Even  UNreasonable  Offffers 

May  Be  Accepted  Before  March  22! 

H’f  must  min’c.  This  extra 
clean  equipment  must  he  sold 
I  14  Lino  w/TTS.  5  Lino,  Goss  flattied 
;  web  press,  25  x  37  Kelly  3-latest  on 
;  market.  10  x  15  and  8  x  12  platens. 
MGD22  (bleed),  10  x  14  Davidson,  Lino 
mats-type-cabinets,  12  x  18  Photo- 
j  Lathe,  66()F  Varityi>er.  Kenro  18.  Jus- 
I  towriters.  25  x  38  Baum  folder,  36  x  45 
j  Mentges  foMer,  36"  N-D  |)erf,  Portlimd 
I  punch,  Binks  spray  w/compressor.  14 
I  X  20  mat  equip,  6  and  6-column  casters, 
router,  hmach,  slug  cutters,  pat.  base. 
5  and  3  HP  motors  miscellaneous.  Many 
I  items  in.  near-new  comlition.  Don’t 
miss  outi  Insi>ect  this  fine  equipm.nt 
and  make  an  offer  NOW  I 
I  C.  Bell  (PH:  3131)  Stronghurst.  <11. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Mifcellanetms  Machinery 


FO'K  SALE — All  In  Good  Condition 
2-Premier  Rotary  Shavers,  iate  mo<lel. 
2-Mat  Rollers,  Duplex  and  Goss,  2- 
Lake  Erie  8(K)  ton  Directomats,  electric 
heated,  double  sided,  push  button  type, 
.2-Sta-Hi  Master  Formers,  1 -Ham¬ 
mond  EZ  Kaster  8  column,  1-Hamil- 
ton  Paite  Storage  Cabinet  (new).  1- 
Tail  Cutter  ami  Shaver  combination 
22%  cutoff,  1  Hoe  vacuum  back  hand 
'-astinK  box  22%,  1  Tubular  vacuum 
back  castimt  box.  2 — Stereotype  saw 
and  trimmer  combinations,  2-Pony  Au- 
loplates  vacuum  back,  water-cooled 
arch,  22%  cutoff.  Must  liquidate. 
Please  write  or  call:  Graphic  Eiquip- 
nient  Sales.  Inc.,  11426  Penrose  Street, 
Sun  Valley.  Calif.  91352.  Tel.  AC  (2131 
87.5-2872. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATTC-FREE  perf  Upes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-S.5.5B 
25  E.  Exchangre  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Photo  Typesetting  System 

LINOSEC  II 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 
(New  1965) 

6  Diqltronic  Res-Jers 
6  BRPE  Punches 
One  6-Station  Output  Director 
One  6-Station  Input  Selector 
Mixing  Module 
Keyboard  Shorthand 
Market  Tape  Editing  System 
3  Width  Cards 
INSPECT  WHILE  STILL  IN 
OPERATION 
A  I  CONDITION! 

LESS  THAN  30%  OF  NEW  COST 

For  Further  Information 
IFrite— Wire— Call 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  C'ty,  Mo.  64108 
(816  )  221-9060 


Photographic  Equipment 

KODAK  VERSAMAT  PROCESSOR. 
Model  6.  Excellent  condition.  Specifica- 
tioni;  Continuous  automatic  and  photo- 
recordinir  films.  Sheet  films  up  to  6” 
x^dth.  Roll  films  from  16mm  width  in 
singrle  lenirths  up  to  20n  feet.  Heigrht 
SZ'/j",  lenirth  61'/}*.  width  23*  Procesn- 
ing  speed:  variable  from  one  to  ten  feet 
per  minute.  13600.90.  Contact  Joaeitb 
Maira,  Suffolk  Sun,  Area  Code  616-5S6- 
3700. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


UKBANITE  OWNERS  NOTE; 

Creaa  Non  Stop  Imprinter,  nearly 
new,  deelpnrd  for  Com  Urbanite. 
Spare  problem  makra  thU  almnat  new 
dcTira  for  aale  at  a  vary  attractive 
price.  R  &  M  Publiahera,  Inc.,  2621 
W.  S4th.,  l.oa  Anaelea,  Calif.— 
— OOt>43,  or  rail  II.  Vrmon  Porter 
(AC  213)  294-8123  or  237-9366. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

I  6  or  7  units;  21^  inches:  Color  Cylin- 
;  drrs:  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders:  C-H 
'  Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters:  Trackage 
i  &  Turntables. 

I  located;  N.Y.  Post 

I  Available:  Mid  1969 

I  Priced:  Most  attractively. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
.  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

'  16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
;  stereo  equipment.  Good  care— minimum 
:  use  running  8,000  daiiy.  Plain  Deaier, 
Wabash,  Ind.  46992. 

j  HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

'  Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  match. 

BEa4  SHUL.LMAN  ASSOCIATES 
'  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

MODEL  A  DUPLEX  recently  rebuilt 
and  now  printing  4  weekly  papers.  Can 
be  seen  running  till  April  69.  No  trouble 
with  this  press,  going  Offset.  Make 
offer.  Also,  complete  TTS  Lino  Model 
5  with  typesetter,  less  than  one  year 
!  since  rebuilt.  Ser.  #58872.  Call  South-  , 
em  New  York  Publishers,  Rubin  Katz 
(914)  794-7800. 

FOR  SALE:  DUPLEX  model  "N" 
newspaper  press.  3  units,  2  folders.  2 
motoriz^  roll  stands,  all  necessary 
<lrive  and  electrical  equipment.  Very 
lightly  used  and  in  excellent  running 
condition  also  2,000  gallon  ink  tank 
with  pump.  Kemp  7-ton  pot  with  hood 
and  safety  controls;  also  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem.  "As  is  where  Is"  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Must 
be  sold  in  90  days.  Inquiries  to  M. 
Sandler,  Triangle  Publications,  Inc.. 
170  8.  Bimini  PI.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
—90004.  Ph:  (213)  387-6131. 

OFFSET  PRESSES  for  sale  or  lease. 
Your  choice  of  either  a  6-unit  press  with  ! 

1  color  hump,  or  a  4-unit  press  with  : 

2  color  humps.  Both  have  folders,  mo-  | 

'ors  (^6  hp),  drives,  roll  stands,  etc. 
One  has  %  folder,  gluer  and  trimmer 
They  are  high  spe^  Hoe  Lithomasters 
built  for  heavy  duty,  long  life  printing 
and  will  cost  you  less  than  the  slower, 
light  built  offset  presses  usually  avail¬ 
able.  Priced  to  sell  for  April  1  delivery.  I 
American  Newspapers,  4120  North  38th  ' 
Drive.  Phoenix,  Arizona  85019  Phone 
(692)  272-6631.  , 

i  -  -  1 

;  FOR  SALE:  16-PAGE  UNITUBE  with  j 

2  color  units,  includes  motor  and  con-  ; 

trol  board.  Low  price.  A.  V.  Lund, 

,  General  Manager,  Shaw  Newspapers, 
Dixon,  Illinois  61921. 

'  GOSS  28-page  Straightline  press  with 
motor  and  controls:  21)4*  cut-off:  2  on 
1;  prints  in  two  page  steps;  collect 
'  folder;  casting  )>ox:  2-ton  metal  pot; 
tail  cutter,  shaver  and  Sta-Hi  scorcher 
for  same.  Goss  mat  roller  46 W,  S#149: 
10  makeup  turtles;  18  chases-single 
page;  2  chases  for  double  page  spre^. 
Will  sell  as  a  package  or  separate  ' 
items.  Yankton  Daily  Press  A  Dako¬ 
tan.  Yankton,  S.D. — 67078.  I 

I 

AVAILABLE  NOW! 

4-Unit  Fairchild  Color  King 
with  heavy  duty  Jaw  Polder 
UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Lyndhurst,  NJ — 07071 
(AC  201)  4-38-3744 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-9/16* — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contain^  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4S90 


MACHINERY  &  SIPPLIES 


Stereotype  Equipment 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

_  New  Style — 

TEFLON  SCREENS- 22%*— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

NOLAN  3-TON  ELECTRIC  POT. 
#5896P,  standard  casting  Ik)x,  water- 
cooled  ingot  molds,  dual  electric  cast¬ 
ing  pumi>s — $.500.  Also  Klischograph, 
65-screen,  12*  X  12* — $30i).  Venlum 
Printing,  3136  La  Salle,  Montreal  293, 
Quebec,  Canada. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

23*  X  30*  HARRIS  L  X  G  Offset  press. 
State  condition  and  price  F.O.B.  your 
plant.  Write:  G.  Williams,  Pioneer 
Pub.  C>>.,  Bemidji,  Minn. — 56601,  or 
call  (AC  218)  751-3740. 

FULL-PAGE  newspaiier  proof  i>ress. 
State  condition,  price,  how  equii>|>eil. 
Shawano  Evening  Leader,  Shawano, 
Wise.  -54166. 


HELP  ANTED 


SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  seeks  Journalism  in¬ 
structor  for  Sept.  1969.  M.A.  minimum 
plus  experience.  Must  be  capable  of 
teaching  news  writing,  reporting,  ed¬ 
iting  and  creative  writing.  Box  230. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  FACULTY  OPENINGS  in  J-De- 
imrtment.  Chart  Area  3  university 
Ph.I)  with  teaching-professional  ex- 
I>erience  for  news-editorial  or  advertis- 
ing-PR :  and  news  photography  in¬ 
structor  with  master's.  Write  Box  363, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  (advertising 
background)  for  suburban  weekly  high- 
quality  chain  —  Zone  2.  Congenial, 
award-winning  staff;  growth  company; 
good  benefits.  Salary  open.  Send  resum6. 
salai7  expected,  to:  Box  226,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 


Iiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiginiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii^ 

1  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  § 

I  I 

I  Order  Blank  i 


-Zip  C«>de- 


H  Clossificotion. 


'  STA-HI  MASTER  hXIRMER.  No 
FOR  SALE;  Very  attractively  priced  I  916276.  Richards  Tubular  Router,  Model 
Soott  Press  eight  16-page  unita— extra  1.  No.  463.  Tubular  Plate  Chippina 
high-speed  antifriction  multi  unit;  one  Block.  Duplex  Tubular  Plata  Finishing 
color  hump;  folders;  reels;  drives:  Machine,  No.  691.  Duplex  Tubulai 

motors.  Immediately  available.  Con-  '  Vacuum  Casting  box,  watar-coole<l. 

tact:  Oiarles  C.  Sibre,  Cowles  Cora-  ,  with  gas  metal  pot.  82  page  chases, 

muneations,  Inc.,  488  Madison  Ave.,  6.000  lbs.  combination  metal.  Call  or 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  (AC  212)  MU  write  David  H.  ayrner,  El  Dorado. 
8-0300.  i  Kansas.  Times.  316-321-1120. 
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^  □  Assign  a  box  number  snd  mail  my  replies  dally  S 

i  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  p 

i  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOR  <1  PUBLISHER  •  150  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiimiiMimiiiiiiiniiiitniinniinniiiiiinniiiiui!iiiinmaniiH«iUBitiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiniiiiiii)iiiiiHHmiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiii:^ 


Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Adminixtratire. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER  for  mominK, 
evenini;.  Sunday,  250,000  circulation 
newspaper  in  Zone  3.  Experience  re¬ 
quired  in  employee  benefit  plant  ad- 
minittration  and  hiring  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  including  union  shop.  Bo.x  280, 
Ed'for  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Desireable  manaifement  position,  with 
opportunities  for  advancement,  avail¬ 
able  on  motlern,  irrowinK  Illinois  daily 
newspaper.  Applicant  mutt  he  able  to 
direct  business  office  activity,  prepare 
financial  and  analytical  statements,  and 
perform  accounting  duties  with  com¬ 
petence  and  accuracy.  Excellent  pay  to 
start,  merit  raises — many  generous 
benefits.  Write  Box  340,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  details  of  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  twice- 
weekly,  award-winning  suburban  news¬ 
paper  with  daily  prospects.  Position 
requires  successful  advertising  sales 
and  people-motivation  experience; 
should  be  community  service-minded. 
Job  open  now!  .Send  resumi  or  ’phone: 
Harry  Green.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  16628, 
Denver.  Colo.— 80216.  (AC  3031  244- 
6."..53. 


ADVERTISING  .SALES 
A  real  aggressive  newspaper  salesman. 
exi»eriencefl  in  local  retail  and  national 
newspaper  sales.  Must  be  creative 
thinker  and  able  to  sell  at  top  level. 
The  iiosition  is  for  an  executive  tyjie 
representative  who  is  ambitious  and 
able  to  service  current  accounts  and  de¬ 
velop  new  ones.  This  is  of  challenge 
and  opportunity  with  tremendous  pros- 
Tieeis  for  the  future.  Experience  with 
aiitcimotive  companies  and  agencies  in 
Detroit  would  be  very  helpful. 

Travel  is  involve<l  and  you  must  re¬ 
side  in  Peoria.  W'e  were  established  in 
1044  and  have  had  constant  rapid 
growth.  This  is  a  real  position  for  the 
aggressive  man.  Send  complete  resume. 
All  replies  confidential. 

MULTI-AD  SERVICE.S  INC..  Box  806 
Peoria.  Illinois  -61604 


Cirrulation 


WANTED 

Circulation  Manajrer  for  90,000  morn- 
ine-cvenintr  anH  Sunday  in  aolid,  atead* 
ily  irrowinjr  metropolitan  area.  We’re 
lookintr  for  a  perfectionist  with  real 
leadership  capahitities  who  can  build  an 
ainrressive  orjranirjition.  We’ll  pay  the 
rierht  man  anything  he’s  worth,  plus 
excellent  frintres.  Send  resum4  to  Box 
SOS.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AREA  MANAGER 

Larsre  projrressive  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  requires  services  of  experienced 
city  home  delivery  manasrer  .  .  .  one 
who  is  familiar  with  and  can  handle 
city  problem  area. 

Excellent  startinir  salary,  car  ex¬ 
penses,  bonus  and  periodic  Increases. 
Benefits.  5^nd  complete  resume  to  Box 
2^^.  Editor  A  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. _ 


SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
I>ar(re  Southeastern  momintr,  evening 
Sunday  paper  has  openlni;  for  afffrres- 
sive.  sales-orienterl  circulation  man 
looklnir  for  challenire  and  opportunity. 
Will  be  responsible  for  ramroddinft 
sales  promotion  campaisms  on  both 
newspapers  In  competitive  area.  Will 
have  full  back-up  support  from  pro¬ 
motion  department  and  circulation 
manatrement. 

Person  we’re  seekinjr  may  now  be 
circulation  manasrer  on  smaller  paper 
or  assistant  on  larger.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  name  for  one's 
self  with  one  of  best  newspaper  groups 
In  the  country. 

Write,  irivinjf  full  details  of  experi¬ 
ence.  e^lucation.  salary  requirements, 
etc.  to 

Personnel  Manasrer 
THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
THE  CHARI>OTTE  NEWS 
CharlotU,  N.C.^28201 


Circulation 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER  medium- 
8ize<!  morning  daily.  600  coin-operated 
plus  honor  racks.  67200  salary  -|- 
bonus.  Box  302.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

«0,0fM)  CLASS  AM  &  PM  newspaper 
in  Zone  2  seeks  a  promotion-minded 
district  supervisor.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  carrier  independent  contractor 
orffanixation.  effectively  lead  men  to 
ultimate  Roals  of  increased  production. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirement. 
Box  34R.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  for 
larsre  p.m.  and  Sunday  Home  Delivered 
new'spHper  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  taking  over  larsrer  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  near  future.  Good  starting 
salary,  car  allowance,  bonus  arrantre- 
ment  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  .362. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SPEOALIST  to  serve 
as  full-time  consultant  to  rapidly-ex¬ 
panding:  irroup  of  daily  newspapers — 
.3.000  to  24.000  rantre.  Must  be  especial¬ 
ly  strong:  on  exjiense  control,  promo¬ 
tions.  contests.  Extensive  travel.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  salary.  Box  355,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CiattHtfipd  AdreriUinte 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

S^utheant  daily  need*  qualified  CAM  or 
second  man  on  larger  (deration  who 
wants  the  spot.  Must  have  proven 
success  in  classified  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  know  the  mechanics  of  classified, 
he  able  to  handle  staff.  Good  salary 
plus  bonus  arrangement  baaed  on  gain, 
fringe  benefits.  I^jll  details  first  letter. 
Box  333,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Dixplay  Advertixing 

AD  MANAGER-.SALE.SMAN  for  South¬ 
ern  _N.  J.  weekly.  Write  givirg  salary 
required,  experience  and  references. 
Box  24b.  lulitnr  &  Piiblisher. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN 
Experience,  energy  anti  enthusiasm  re¬ 
warded  here!  Permanent  position  avail¬ 
able  with  growing  daily  out  of  congest¬ 
ed  metropolitan  area.  Good  salary  and 
benefits  to  top  ail  man  who  can  handle 
key  accounts.  Send  resumi  to  Dwight 
King.  Daily  Press.  P.  O.  Box  AC, 
Victorville.  Calif.— 92392, _ 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  with  man¬ 
agerial  potential  needed  by  one  of  the 
finest  offset  dailies  in  the  U.S.  Must 
he  superior  in  sales  and  layout  ability 
and  possess  the  talent  to  lead  and  in¬ 
struct.  New  building,  all  new  equip¬ 
ment,  good  salary,  bonus  plan.  Due  to 
recently  discovered  substantial  petro¬ 
leum  and  mineral  deposits  our  popula¬ 
tion  (and  circulation)  is  expectecl  to 
double  within  five  to  seven  years.  Send 
sample  layouts  (not  printed  copies)  to; 
Advertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner.  P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks, 

Alaska  99701, _ 

JOIN  OUR  GROWING  TEAM  of 
young,  enthusiastic  ad  men.  If  you  can 
accept  a  challenge,  desire  a  top  salary 
plus  bonus  and  are  looking  for  man¬ 
agement  training — we  are  interested  in 
you.  If  you  feel  it's  important  for  you 
and  your  family  to  settle  in  a  modern 
city  with  plenty  of  outdoor  recreation, 
churches,  top  ratetl  schools  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  economy — you  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  furthering  your  career  with 
our  31M  morning  and  evening  daily. 
Write  now  to  Box  282,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY’S  fastest-grow- 
ing  offset  weekly  has  an  opportunity 
for  energetic  advertising  salesman  with 
chance  for  rapid  advancement  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Salary  commensur¬ 
ate  with  qualifications.  Completely  paid 
hospitalisation  and  other  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Under  new  management,  news¬ 
paper  ha*  doubled  circulation  In  past 
I  year  to  present  ABC  figure  of  11.000 — 
and  is  still  growing.  We  need  a  fast- 
I  moving  salesman  who  can  move  with 
us.  Send  resumd  to  Walter  Gamer, 
The  Courier,  Box  806,  Middletown, 

I  N.J.— 07748. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  GIANTS 
may  start  as  fledgling  newspaper  ad 
salesmen.  We  invite  your  inquiry 
whether  your  genius  is  still  in  the 
embryo  stage  or  well  developetl  through 
years  of  successful  experience.  Prise- 
winning  Ohio  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper — 17-18,000  ABC  Combination  with 
Shopper — provides  advertisers  with  30,- 
000  distribution.  Perhaps  we  can  offer 
a  newspai>er  advertising  position  and 
salary  to  fit  your  sui>erior  abilities. 
Write:  Roy  Burton,  Kettering-Oakwood 
TIMES,  1544  W.  Dorothy  Lane,  Ket¬ 
tering,  Ohio— 45409. 


Advertising  Salesman 

THINK  SUNSHINE-THINK  FLORIDA. 
Like  what  you’re  thinking?  Good!  Now 
think  of  Florida’s  Best  Newspapers,  the 
colorful,  award  winning  St.  Petersburg 
Time*  and  Evening  Independent — 
newspapers  on  the  move,  heavy  on  cold 
type  and  rapidly  progressing  toward 
offset. 

Now  think  of  a  good  paying  spot  with 
an  enthusiastic,  well-trained  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Team  offering  quality  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Suncoast  and  surrounding 
state  areas.  Then  too.  you  can  profit 
through  an  outstanding  bonus-incentive 
plan,  profit-sharing,  liberal  vacations, 
and  car  allowance,  and  many  other 
extra  dividends.  Sound  good  7  Now  think 
of  your  qualifications;  Aggressive,  re¬ 
sults  oriented,  solid  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  ready  to  pitch  in  and  work. 

Now  think  Florida  again — think  St. 
Petersburg  on  Florida’s  Fabulous  Fun- 
coast,  land  of  four  seasons — all  Spring. 
Now  stop  thinking — Act!  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Larry 
Siegel,  Times  Publishing  Company.  P. 
O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
33731. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALES  position  open 
immediate  with  Corvallis  Gaiette- 
Times,  ^rvallis,  Orego.  Ebtperience 
necessary.  Starting  salary  based  on  ex¬ 
perience;  commission  and  bonus  plan. 
Benefits  include  working  on  outstand¬ 
ing  daily,  living  in  university  com¬ 
munity.  excellent  medical  plan  and  re¬ 
tirement  program.  Send  resume  to  A. 
R.  Peters.  Advertising  Manager,  or 
Ph:  (503)  75.3-7304 


SALESMAN  for  over  9.000  daily  in 
fast-growing  Georgia  city.  Good  ac¬ 
count  list.  Salary  plus  incentives  and 
fringes.  Fine  future.  Write  Syd  Fishel. 
Advertising  Dir.,  The  Daily  Tifton 
Gazette,  Box  708,  Tifton,  Ga.— 31794. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Aggressive,  experienced  man¬ 
ager  neederl  to  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  fThampaign-Urbana 
(Illinois)  Courier  —  a  32.000 
p.m.  daily  and  Sunday.  Sup¬ 
ervise  13-man  full-time  sales 
staff  in  competitive  newspaper 
city. 

Job  requires  strong  salesman 
with  ability  to  motivate  others. 
Degree  preferred. 
Champaign-Urhana  is  a  rapid¬ 
ly-growing  Big-10  university 
city.  Courier  is  one  of  six 
Lindsay-Schaiih  dailies  in  Illin¬ 
ois.  Send  resumi,  salary  re¬ 
quirement*  to:  J.  E.  Spangler. 
ly-S  Personnel  Mgr.,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  III. — 62525. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Retail 
Salesman  with  solid  background  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising  ...  an  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  advertising  man 
to  )>ecome  associated  with  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  resfiected  large  volume  news¬ 
papers  iocat^  in  a  dynamic,  com- 
I>etitive  market.  Above-average  salary 
with  commissions,  bonus  and  fringe 
lienefit*  plus  an  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  fVritr  giving  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  e<lucational  background,  ex- 
iwrience  and  salary  requirements  in 
first  reply  to:  Frank  L.  Tovey,  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  Houston,  Texas  77002. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  REPRESENTATIVE 
for  18,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  1. 
Applicant  should  have  selling,  layn\it 
and  copy  writing  experience.  This 
could  be  a  permanent  position  wi*h 
a  promising  future  for  the  right  man. 
Our  staff  is  on  a  five-day-week  with 
salary  and  incentives.  Many  frinve 
lienefit*.  To  arrange  an  interview 
write,  stating  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  to  Box  382  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  wanted 
for  6-day  offset  newspaper;  sales  and 
layout  experience  requir^.  Salary, 
bonus  and  company  benefits.  Apply  E. 
W,  or  J.  C.  Mathews,  Cordele  Dis¬ 
patch,  Cordele,  Georgia — 31016. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representative  on  16,000 
5iouthem  daily  with  modern  computer- 
driven  photo  comp  and  full  color  offset. 
Excellent  company-paid  fringe  ^neflts, 
above-average  salary  +  bonus  arrange¬ 
ments.  Small  city  living  with  nation’s 
largest  women’s  college,  near-by  big 
city  conveniences.  Send  resume  to  Tony 
D.  Manuel.  Evening  HeralcL  P.O.  Box 
711.  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 297.30. 


Editorial 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there? 
If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 
A  metroimlitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding 
its  operations  and  has  openings  for 
qaulified  young  people  for  all  types  of 
employment  in  the  news  department — 
reporters,  copy  editors,  editorial  writers, 
special  writers.  Give  us  your  complete 
academic  and  working  experience  in  the 
first  letter  to  Box  160,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Salaries  better-than-average. 
Good  benefits  and  pension  program,  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions. 


COPY  EDITOR  AND  REPORTER  for 
growing  South  Florida  daily.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  experience  to 
Box  210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THREE  NEWSMEN  NEEDED:  some 
experience  essential ;  copy  reader,  two 
general  assignment  jobs  open.  State 
salary,  references.  F.  Gilman  Spencer, 
The  Trentonian,  Trenton.  N.  J.-^8602. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  for  38,000  p.m.  subur¬ 
ban  daily.  Excellent  pay,  benefits.  80- 
miles  from  N.Y.C.  Bob  Price,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Morristown  Daily  Record. 
Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J. — 07960. 


COPY  EDITORS  WITH  6  OR 
MORE  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
for  progressive  Southwest  daily.  Good 
opixirtunity  for  advancemetnt.  Send 
resum4  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
252,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-ALL’ROUND  NEWSMAN  for 
Chart  Area  2  resort  area.  Write  mv- 
ing  experience,  references  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  258,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR  NOW.  police- 
city  hall  reporter  by  June.  10,000  p.m. 
daily  in  15,000  population  city,  liilnk 
small  town  newspapering  is  boring? 
You’re  wrong.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
it.  Jack  Howey,  Daily  ’Tribune,  P.O. 
Box  87,  Peru,  Ind.— 46970. 


SPORTS.  TELEGRAPH  RELIEFER : 
24,000  morning  daily.  North  Rockies’ 
top  recreation  area.  Box  277,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY!  Reixirter  -- 
at  least  3  or  4  years’  experience  —  to 
train  as  editorial  page  assistant  and 
writer  of  background  articlea  for  66.- 
000  circulation  Midwest  daily.  Promo¬ 
tion  ahsad  for  right  applicant.  Bos 


268,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


Cover  and  interpret  Kovernmental 
news  in  dynamic  2-pariy  commun¬ 
ity  of  33,000  in  rupidiy-nrowinK 
■uburban  area.  (Chart  Area  6). 

Join  one  of  the  nation'!  ieaderi  in 
pioneering  the  new  form  of  pro- 
feeaional  suburban  journaiism. 
You'il  be  part  of  a  fast-growing 
and  stimulating  news  staff  of  60 
on  a  large  suburban  chain  that 
last  year  won  first  in  the  nation 
for  general  excellence. 

We're  looking  for  the  kind  of  re- 
liorter  who  can  handle  a  responsi¬ 
ble  news  beat,  represent  us  ef¬ 
fectively  in  a  challenging  com¬ 
munity,  and  help  us  and  himself 
to  move  ahead. 

We  pay  the  kind  of  excellent  sal¬ 
aries  that  are  necessary  to  attract 
and  hold  the  excellent  people  who 
make  a  product  excellent. 

BOX  301,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


(lEa^BRAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
young,  experienced,  for  17,000  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Good  opportunity.  Work 
with  compatible,  flexible  staff.  Grow¬ 
ing  community  with  large  university, 
ideal  living  conditions  for  man  with 
family.  Send  resume,  references,  salary 
requirsments  to:  B.  E.  Jensen,  P.0, 
Box  717,  Provo.  Utah— 84601. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  26M  p.m.  daily.  We 
could  tell  you  about  fine  hunting, 
fishing.  We've  got  that.  We  could  tell 
you  of  our  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits.  TTiey're  gipd.  But  what  we 
think  is  important  is  our  product.  It's 
growing  and,  we  hoi>e,  improving.  We 
need  an  idea  man  who  can  rewrite,  cut, 
mold  a  story,  and  head  it  with  some 
lively  words.  We'll  pay  according  to 
experience,  demonstrated  talent.  Write: 
Wm.  Asbury,  Managing  Editor,  Brem¬ 
erton  Sun,  Bremerton,  Wash, — 98310. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

CHALLENGING  opportunity  for  cre¬ 
ative  and  enterprising  editor. 
EXCITING  and  growing  state  capital 
with  large,  dynamic  university. 
MODERN  30,000  p.m.  daiiy  in  new 
building,  recently  turned  offset. 
PROGRESSIVE  attitude  toward  the 
broad  range  of  women's  news  as  ex- 
em^ifiad  in  other  Knight  Newspapers. 
FRIENDLY  staff,  congenial  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  a  felicitous  place  to  live. 
Write:  Wm.  Phillips,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  P.O.  Box 
990,  Tallahassee,  Fla.— 32302. 


ABIBinOUST  We’re  looking  for  the 
bright  young  sports  writer  who  thinks 
he’d  make  a  better  sports  editor  than 
his  boas.  27,000  circulation — all  day  oi>- 
eration.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
very  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Write  Tom 
Aikens,  Managing  Editor.  Tribune-Re¬ 
view,  Graensburg,  Pa. — 15601. 


ENERGEHIC  YOUNG  REPORTER  for 
general  assignment.  Excellent  living 
and  working  conditions  in  beautiful 
norida  coast  resort  town.  9,000  p.m. 
daily.  Write  Box  272,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NA'nONAL  WEEKLY,  at  30M  and 
growing  rapidly,  needs  a  reporter  and 
a  reporter-deskman  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  computers  (or  electronics). 
The  Jobs  entail  being  the  eyes  and  ears 
for  computer  users,  from  legislative 
notions  to  new  applications  to  how  to 
avoid  embexzlements.  Suburban  Boston. 
Box  278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has 
otiening  for  top  reporter  to  cover  city 
hall  and  politics;  also  a  desk  man 
to  assist  news  and  city  editor.  Good 
hours,  good  pay  for  man  with  proper 
experience  and  background.  Box  290, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNME27T  REPORTER 
with  news  desk  potential,  top  qualifl- 
rations,  to  give  professional  tone  to 
small  p.m.  dally  In  active  area  west 
of  Pittsburgh.  Write  Box  316,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ec  PUBLISHER 


DESKMEN  WANTED 

Business  news  wire  service  (N.Y.C.) 
has  openings  for  two  top-notch  copy 
editors  capable  of  handling  'phone- 
stories  accurately  and  speedily.  Outline 
experience.  Excellent  salary.  Box  330, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  REPORTER-DESKMAN  for  16,000  p.m. 

I  and  Sunday  morning  offset  daily  in 
progressive,  growing  Zone  3  university 
city.  Job  entails  writing,  editing,  lay¬ 
out.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  Many  fringes.  Box 
328,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  p.m.  daily  in 
city  of  10,000.  Knowledge  of  all  sports 
and  outdoor  activities  essential.  Must 
have  own  car.  Position  to  be  filled  at 
once.  Write:  General  Manager,  The 
Daily  Press,  Ashland,  Wise. — 64806. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  the  Tomb¬ 
stone  Epitaph.  Should  have  interest  in 
Americana.  ext>erience  in  editing, 
photography,  advertising  and  com- 
merical  printing  pricing.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  (no  'phone  calls)  to  Wayne  Wint¬ 
ers,  Editor,  Tombstone  Epitaph,  Tomb¬ 
stone,  Ariz. — 86638. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

We  need  someone  with  solid  desk  ex- 
t>erience,  used  to  handling  fast-breaking 
morning  editions.  If  you  want  a  fast 
metro  pace  combining  sports  reporting 
with  desk  assignments  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  top  six>rts  areas,  send  your 
resumd  to  Personnel  Mgr.,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  53  E.  4th  St., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. — 55101.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


WE  COULDN’T  FIND  a  two-headed 
reporter,  so  we're  looking  for  the  next 
best  thing — an  aggressive  young  man 
to  handle  news  and  si>orts  on  a  75-25 
basis.  The  territory  ;  a  lively,  fast¬ 
growing  townsh'p  of  31,000  in  Central 
New  Jersey.  Send  resume  to  Editor. 
Bound  Brook  Chronicle.  16  Mountain 
Ave.,  Bound  Brook.  N.J. — 08803. 


PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN  DAILY, 
62,000  p.m.,  has  oiiening  for  experi¬ 
enced  deskman  ;  also  for  reporter.  Pre¬ 
fer  experience.  but  will  consider 
talented  l*ginner.  Mo<lern  plant.  Good 
salary,  fringe  benefits.  Write:  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times,  Levittown,  Pa. — 19038. 


TOP  COPY  EDITOR  capable  of  writing 
sharp,  accurate  and  creative  heads — a 
dependable,  ex|ierienre<l  editor  who  en¬ 
joys  and  takes  pride  in  his  (or  her) 
work  ...  a  challenging  spot  on  a 
lively  capital  city  p.m.  All  fringes. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Robert  K. 
Illingworth.  Executive  News  Editor, 
The  Knickerbocker  News.  24  Sheridan 
Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. — 12201, 


CITY  EDITOR— 16,000  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  coastal  daily  ...  a  Scripps 
League  newspaper.  Write:  R.  S.  Ma¬ 
gee.  Santa  Maria  Times,  P.O.  Box  400, 
Santa  Maria,  Calif. — 93454. 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 
MANAGING  EDITOR 

Three  publications,  merging  into  one: 
you  direct  editorial,  news  and  layout 
deiKirtments,  two  newsmen.  Develop 
and  supervise  stringers  in  Zone  6.  If 
you  have  go  and  want  to  grow — can 
edit,  manage,  write — send  complete 
reeumd  to:  President,  Shamie  Publica¬ 
tions,  707  Fox  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
48201. 


ENERGETIC  NEWSWRITER  to  fill 
news  editor's  Job  vacated  through 
Armed  Service  call.  You’d  bo  on  your 
own  to  provide  news  for  sparkling 
weekly  in  8.000  suburban  town  In 
Missouri's  fastest-growing  area.  Salary 
o|)en:  fringes.  Write  all.  with  clips, 
to  James  Gierke.  O’Fallon  Community 
News,  O’Fallon,  Mo. — 63366. 


WE'RE  GROWING! 

Southeastern  Florida  daily  needs  en¬ 
thusiastic  reporters  and  deskmen  who 
can  flt  In  with  a  bright  young  staff. 
Send  resum<  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  310,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 

for  March  1,  1969 


IN  A  RUT?  WANT  A  CHALLENGET 
Key  writing  spot  on  a  top  Southeastern 
Penna.  afternoon  daily  of  60,000  plus. 
We  only  want  an  experience  “news¬ 
man”  who  can  gather  the  facta  and 
write  in-depth.  Fixcellent  community  to 
live  and  raise  a  family — all  recreation 
facilities  available.  Outstanding  op¬ 
portunity  and  challenge  for  the  per¬ 
son  having  the  stringent  qualities  we 
seek.  Moving  expenses  paid.  Write  in 
lull  confidence  today.  Box  345,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CITY  FIDITOR — If  you  are  a  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  aggressive  newsman  with 
several  years  experience  you  may  be 
the  person  we’re  looking  for  to  take 
over  our  city  desk.  Our  present  city 
editor  is  being  promoted  as  part  of  a 
staff  expansion  and  reorganization.  We 
are  a  small  daily  in  a  million-plus  Blast 
Coast  metropolitan  area  and  we  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  some  of  the  best 
metropolitan  papers  in  the  nation  by 
giving  better,  more  in-depth  local  cover¬ 
age.  The  job  is  an  overnight  shift : 
its  responsibilities  include  supervising 
staff  reporters  and  stringers,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  including  wire.  Page  One  and  split 
I>age  layout,  supervising  in  composing 
room,  active  participation  in  planning 
news  coverage.  The  pay  is  $7800.  It  will 
be  filled  by  the  end  of  April.  Send  full 
details  in  first  letter.  Box  380,  Bxlitor 
A  Publisher. 


THINK  SMALL!  The  future  is  in  small 
cities,  and  ours  is  6,000.  Our  weekly 
nee<ls  a  reixirter,  and  someone  wants 
this  job.  Write:  Times,  Williard, 
Ohio  44890. 


OPPORTUNITIES  UNLIMITED 
The  Lee  Newspaiiers.  with  17  dailies  in 
the  Midwest  and  Montana,  are  in  need 
of  the  following: 

Wire  Blditor,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Globe  Gazette. 

General  Assignment  Reporter  - 
night  side,  exfierience  pre¬ 
ferred!,  City  Hall  and  Court 
House,  DaveniKirt,  Iowa, 

Ti  mes-Democrat. 

State  Editor  and  General  Re¬ 
porter,  Muscatine,  Iowa  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Other  opportunities  available 
in  advertising  and  circulation. 

This  is  an  opiwrtunity  to  sign  on  with 
one  of  the  nation's  top  groups  with 
starting  salaries  competitive  with  other 
meilia  and  an  excellent  fringe  benefit 
program. 

Send  complete  resume,  in  confidence, 
to  John  Dewey,  Director  of  Personnel. 
Lee  Enterprises,  Incorixtrated,  130  Blast 
Second  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa  5280^. 


YOUNG  general  assignment  reporter 
for  N.  J.  morning  daily.  References, 
salary  needs;  at  least  6  month’s  ex- 
l>erienre  neeileil;  training  available. 
Box  354,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 
NEWSMAN 
We  need  an  aggressive  newsman 
who  can  handle  hard  news 
for  top-flight  daily 
We  seek  a  personable  man 
able  to  write  crisp,  interest¬ 
ing  stories,  and  handle  a  camera. 
Send  clips  and  background 
to: 

Jack  W.  Seebeck,  City  Blditor 
THE  CROWLEY  POST  HERALD 
Crowley,  La.  70526 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTBHl  and  desk 
man  for  challenging  editorial  position 
on  morning  daily — 20,000  clrc.  Com¬ 
bination  desk  and  special  reporting. 
Send  resum4 — Managing  Bxlitor,  The 
Morning  Record,  Meriden,  Conn.  — 
064.30. 


BTCATURE  WRITER— Come  to  Boston 
where  your  experience  means  some¬ 
thing!  You  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  a  women's  department  that 
has  a  live,  bright,  demanding  section 
going  every  day.  Send  resum4  and  clips, 
in  confidence,  to  Box  360,  Blditor  A 
Publisher. 


JUNE  REPORTER  OPENING  Ken¬ 
tucky  daily  p.m.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  modern  surroundings  on  your 
staff.  June  graduate  acceptable.  Sub¬ 
mit  record  with  clips.  Box  358,  Blditor 
A  Publisher. 


B’REE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
B^ll  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
34U  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass.— 01608 


REWRITEMAN.  fast  accurate,  for  a 
metropolitan  morning  daily.  References, 
salary  desired.  Box  373,  Blditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CRACKER-ER-JACK  writer-naarket  re¬ 
porter  for  fashion  trade  publication  in 
N.  Y.  The  field:  Male  Apparel  from 
boys  up.  Salary:  0|>en,  if  you  can 
write  fast,  run  fast,  learn  fast.  Writs 
or  cull : 

Clara  Hancox 
CLOTHES  MAGAZINE 
47  E.  44th  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
Ph:  (212)  889-3380 


IMMEDIATE  OPBININGS  FOR  TWO 
reporters  on  leading  (Pa.)  county  even¬ 
ing  newspui>er.  Some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred  Good  opimrtunity  of  advance¬ 
ment  for  the  right  persons.  Fringe 
lienefits  working  conditions.  Write  to 
360,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  nee<led  for  fast-moving 
dayside  and  nightside  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation.  Tup  pay  in  area,  excellent  fringe 
benefits,  working  conditions.  Writs  to 
Richard  P.  Handler,  City  Blditor,  Water- 
bury  American,  Waterbury,  Conn. — 
06720. 

INEXPBIRIENCBID — but  anxious  to 
move  up?  You  may  be  the  man  we’re 
seeking  for  our  news  editor’s  position. 
The  job  offers  opportunity  in  both  desk 
work  and  feature  writing.  Pay,  fringes 
both  very  gtKxl.  Write  Tom  Wither¬ 
spoon.  The  Commercial  Review,  Port¬ 
land.  Ind.  --47371. 

SPORTS  WRITER'S  OPENING  on  3- 
man  staff —24.000  p.m.  offset  daily. 
Prefer  college  J-grad  or  someone  with 
1-3  years’  experience.  Contact  Robert 
Vosburg,  S|>orts  Blditor.  New  Castle 
News,  New  Castle,  Pa. — 16101. 


ROTO  EDITOR 

Accurate,  creative  copy  editor  and  pro¬ 
duction  olitor  for  Roto  as  an  assistant 
editor  for  Potomac  Magazine  supple¬ 
ment.  Exiierience  in  responsible  feature 
or  Roto  position  required.  $244  mini¬ 
mum  fur  fully  experienced  editor.  Send 
details  to  Personnel  Dir.,  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  1523  L  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  1).  C. — 20006. 


EXPERIBINCED  NEWSMAN  who’d  like 
to  exi>and  into  radio.  Need  good  re- 
IKirter,  strong  on  writing  and  inter¬ 
pretation,  to  cover  local  news  and  to 
do  a  3-day-a-week  15-minute  news  com¬ 
mentary.  Announcing  ability  second¬ 
ary.  Good  salary  with  a  progressive 
radio  station  in  rapidly-growing  South¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  city.  Call  cmlect  or 
write:  Robert  Dailey,  General  Mgr., 
Station  WCLO,  Janesville,  Wise. — 
63545.  (AC  608)  752-7896. 


MANAGING  BIDITOR  for  13,000  daily 
in  Philadelphia  region.  Want  good 
leader  to  develop  staff  potential ;  seek 
better  local  news  coverage  and  improved 
layout.  Excellent  growth  predicted  for 
area  on  fringe  of  megalopolis.  Authority 
commensurate  with  responsibility.  Sal¬ 
ary  to  $12,000.  Box  365,  Blditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  hard-hitUng 
weekly  in  suburban  N.Y.C.  area.  Peo¬ 
ple-oriented;  plenty  of  creative  opport¬ 
unity  ;  plenty  of  hard  work.  Sliould  use 
camera.  Grow  with  organisation.  Write 
Box  364.  Blditor  A  B^blioher. 
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HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI>P  Vt  ANTED 

Operators— Machinists 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Printers 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Salesmen 


EDITOR 

for  successful  and  (trowinjt  trade  matr- 
azine  laiblishefi  by  a  <lynamic  trade 
association  in  St.  Louis.  Salary  ojien. 
Man  we  are  badtinit  for  is  probably 
already  editor  or  associate  editor  of 
an  establishe<l  business  pulilication. 
This  is  a  life-time  opisununity  for  man 
with  the  rijcht  cre<lentials.  Send  resume, 
full  iiarticulars.  to  Box  :tsl.  Erlitor  & 
Publisher. 


REGULAR  STRINGERS  in  all  in¬ 
dustrial  areas,  for  lartte  manaifement 
publisher.  Business  paee  experience 
helpful,  but  not  essential.  Hifth  ratM. 
on  acceptance.  Will  not  conflict  with 
new’spai»er  assiftnments.  Box  320,  £<1- 
itor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  WRITERS  in  the  South,  Mid¬ 
west,  Mid-Atlantic  states  to  write  about 
florists,  nurserymen,  landscapers.  Need 
stories  about  their  work,  families, 
problems,  ideas.  Write:  Jim  Martin. 
Box  1868.  Fort  Worth,  Texas — 76101. 

WRITERS.  ARTLSTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Erlitor. 
Box  .st't.  No.  HollywiKsl,  Calif.  0160:1. 


Miscellaneous 

IM.MEDIATE  OPENINGS  on  New 
Hami>shire's  latvest  evening  newspalwr: 
Mana(rin>r  Ekiitor.  Pr<»duction  Manajter. 
Classifie<l  Advertisina  Manager.  Excel¬ 
lent  opiiortunities  for  <iualifle<l  i)erson- 
nel.  Above-normal  wattes  and  frinite 
lienefits.  Here's  your  chance  to  move  up 
from  your  present  No.  2  iswtitiftn  to 
manatterial  |K>sition.  Senil  resume  to 
Wm.  Bean,  Assistant  General  Mttr., 
Nashua  Telettrai»h.  6<l  Main  St.,  Nash¬ 
ua.  N.  H.  03060, 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  tyiies.  Write:  P.N.P.A. 

2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburit,  Pa.  17110 


Offset  Personnel 

NEWSPAPER  AD  LAYOUT  PERSON 
for  successful  offset  paper.  If  you  arc 
qualified,  let’s  talk  about  your  future. 
Write  913  S.  Florida  Ave..  Lakeland, 
Fla.  83803.  or  ’phone  Mr.  Signer 
(8131  683-4.';73  today  I 

PAS’TE-UP  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
We  netKl  a  top-flight  cold-type  produc¬ 
tion  person  for  Cape  Cod’s  largest  cir¬ 
culation  weekly.  Must  know  ad  make¬ 
up.  page  lay-out  and  familiar  with  pho¬ 
to  offset  process.  Good  potential  on  fast- 
growing,  county-wide  coverage  news¬ 
paper.  Salary:  1166-per-week  start. 
Phone  collect  or  write:  Frank  Falacci. 
Cape  Cod  News,  Hyannis,  Mass. — 02601. 
Ph:  (617)  775-1594. 


Operators^— Machinists 

FRIDEIN  LCC-VF  Tape  perforator  op¬ 
erators  wanted  for  Photon  713-10  and 
Photon  713-20.  Central  pliuit  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  above  average  in  ability 
and  have  good  knowledge  of  newspaper 
printing.  Onild  use  supervisor  for  this 
department.  Open  shop.  Contact  Harry 
Green,  Jr.,  The  Record  Stockman.  P.O. 
Box  16628,  Denver,  Colo.— «0216, 

HEAD  MACHINIST— Plant  equipped 
with  Elektrons,  Comets,  model  81'a, 
’TTS  and  Computer,  Day  shift.  Union 
nr  eligible.  Vacations,  pensions,  good 
fringe  benefits.  Zone  2.  Box  276,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  offset 
daily;  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift;  scale 
SS.W.  Healthy  climate — new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer.  Idaho  Free  Press. 
Box  88,  Nampa,  Idaho  836S1. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced, 
for  semi-weekly  in  Northern  Indiana 
Lakes  region.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  benefits.  Permanent.  Write  or 
call  Ernest  Eechbach,  North  Man¬ 
chester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


UNOhTLH  OPERATOR,  experienced; 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark-up ; 
or  will  train  printer  who  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertising  Services, 
Inc.,  564  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago,  111. — 
60606.  Ph:  (312)  263-3073. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR,  experi¬ 
enced  ;  mark-up  experience  helpful.  Join 
a  progressive  central  new8pai>er  plant. 
Open  shop.  References  required,  (in¬ 
tact  Harry  Green.  Jr.,  The  Record 
Stockman,  P.O.  Box  16628,  Denver, 
&)lo.— 80216. 

OPERATOR-COMPOSITOR:  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experience<l 
Linotyiw  operators  and  floormen.  (in¬ 
tact  Bob  Vellenga.  The  News-Herald, 
i8x79  Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby.  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  up- 

liortunity  employer. 

MM  HINIST-OPERATOR  for  New 
Mexico  daily.  Maintain  Lino-Intertyi>es. 
Ludlow  and  Elrod,  do  a  little  operating. 
Must  know  ’ITS  system.  Permanent. 
Fine,  growing  city  in  mild  climate. 
Write;  Publisher,  Alamogordo  Daily 
News,  Alamogrordo,  N.  Mex. — 88310. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

PRESSMEN:  We  will  train  you  to  be 
EREICTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  338,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRE.SSROOM  ASSLSTANT  —  Experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  multiple  press  opera¬ 
tions  and  letterpress  color.  Excellent  | 
salary  and  fringes.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  top.  Management-oriented, 
Area  4.  Mail  complete  resume  to  Box 
304,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  in  Illinois 
Letterpress,  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Cylinder  and  duplex  presses.  Jol 
is  steady,  in  nice  town,  good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Job  is  open  now.  \Vrite: 
Box  260,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  STARS  AND  .S’TRIPES  has 
immediate  openings  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
for  Web  Offset  pressmen.  Must  have 
four  years  experience  on  daily  news-  ^ 
paper  and  process  color  printing.  At¬ 
tractive  salaries  and  benefits.  Air-mail 
replies  with  details  on  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  dependents,  and  availability  to: 
Production  Manager.  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  San  FVancisco,  (}alif. — 
96503. 

JOURNEYMAN  —  PRESSMAN,  daily 
paiier  in  suburban  N.  Y.,  using  3-deck. 
24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  press- 
sterotyper.  87%  hour  week;  top  wages; 
non-union;  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRESSMEIN  —  Immediate  openings  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  ai^  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  35-hour  week ; 
holidays;  vacation.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mn., 
nil  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
90054.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Production  Manager 
of  Los  Angeles  Herald-ESxaminer. 
Strike  in  active  progress  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment. 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  EImployer 

PRBSSMAN-S’TEREOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits, 
can  eollsct  (217)  826-6252  or  write: 
Steve  Farmggia.  Press  Room  Foreman, 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  61820. 


Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
foreman  with  background  in  hot-metal, 
photo-composition  and  general  compos¬ 
ing  room  supervision.  Eixceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  future  growth  with  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gannett  (jroup.  Please  send 
full  details  to  R.  D.  Wilkinson,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr.,  ’The  Evening  News,  86  Dick¬ 
son  St..  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — 12550. 


COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTE®  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
sui>ervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resum6,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College;  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806. 


CHICACK)  SUBURBS  offset  typesetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful ;  able  to  handle  wom¬ 
en.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type,  Inc., 
2457  Ridge  Rd..  Lansing,  III.  60438. 


CO.MPOS1NG  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Due  to  health  reasons,  present  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  wishes  to  be  relieve<l 
■  if  executive  duties.  Punching,  Justape. 
Allotter,  Elektron  operation.  Excellent 
shop  conditions  and  company  benefits. 
Apply,  listing  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Publisher,  The  Commercial- 
News.  17  W.  North  St.,  Danville,  III.— 
61832. 


Prttduction 

THE  NEW  BRITAIN  HERALD  is  l«)k- 
ing  for  a  young  man.  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  or  background  in  offset  and  photo 
composition,  to  aid  us  in  our  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  offset.  He  would  re- 
|M>rt  directly  to  the  General  Manager. 
The  Herald  is  a  six-evening  single  edi¬ 
tion  daily  with  a  growing  circulation 
of  34,(K)(l  locateil  in  Ontral  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

If  you  feel  you  can  qualify  for  this 
interesting  and  challenging  iiosition 
then  write:  H.  M.  Peterson.  General 
Mgr.,  Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
060.60. 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT,  ambitious, 
with  g(M)d  basic  or  technical  education 
and.  preferably  - -but  not  necessary 
experience<l  in  newsiiaiier  production 
problems.  Expanding,  large  metro- 
(lolitan  daily  offers  unlimited  opiiort- 
unity  in  Area  4.  Mail  complete  resume 
to  Box  366,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  suburban 
daily  in  Area  9.  Nee<l  exi>erienre<l,  cap¬ 
able  man  who  can  hel|>  us  retiuce  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Good  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Circulation  45,000  publishe<l 
7  days.  Semi  resume  to  Box  368,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher.  Confidential. 


Promotion— Research 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  Re¬ 
search  and  Promotion  man  (who 
knows  what  the  sales  team  needs,  and 
how  to  adapt  this  material  into  mean¬ 
ingful  anti  sales-producing  tools) 
wanted  by  one  of  Florida’s  leading 
metroimlitan  dailies.  Elxcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  immediate  or  potential  ex¬ 
ecutive-status  position.  Write  Box  274, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

WRITER  WANTED  We  want  a  strong 
writer  caimhle  of  developing  into  a 
first-rate  public  relations  exiwrt.  If 
you’re  one  or  two  years  out  of  college, 
working  for  a  newsi>aper  or  magazine 
and  feel  you  are  a  strong  writer,  and 
also  feel  you  would  like  to  expand 
your  caimbilitiea,  we  have  a  wide  o|)en 
oi>portunity  for  you.  We’re  a  Chicago- 
Imaed  corporation  (top  *4  of  E'ortune 
.600).  Our  iMiblic  relations  department 
han<lleB  all  phases  of  PR  on  a  national 
level.  Salary  will  increase  deiwnding  on 
your  performance.  An  e<iual  o|>|>ortunity 
employer.  Send  resume  including  salary 
re<iuirements  to  Box  370,  Editor  ft 
I’u)>lisher, 


PR  STAFF  MAN— Newsroom  or  PR 
writing  exi>eriencp  required  Siieech 
writing  capability  required.  Must  be 
veteran  of  wartime  service  in  U.S. 
Armeil  Forces.  Viet-’Time  veterans 
eligible.  Deiwndahle,  creative  writer 
with  PR  know-how  can  start  at  $10.- 
300  -(-  normal  fringe  l>enefita.  Send 
resume  to  Box  .3.63.  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


SALEISMEN  with  knowledge  of  press¬ 
rooms  to  sell  both  letterpress  and  off¬ 
set  blankets  and  rollers.  Needed  in 
N.Y.  area.  West  Coast,  Southeast  and 
Southwest.  No  age  limit.  Apply  Box 
266,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AGEINT  required  by  publishers  of 
world  press  annual,  which  lists  3,000 
publications  in  two  volumes.  Price: 
$20.  Must  sell  advertisements  in  each 
edition  as  well  as  copies.  Publishing 
ft  Distributing  Co.  Ltd.,  177  Regent 
St.,  London,  W-1,  England. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 

SYNDICATE  SALESMEN  WANTED 
The  most  imaginative  and  aggressive 
organization  in  newspai>er  syndication 
is  looking  for  men  who  command  a  top 
salary,  plus  expenses  and  commission. 
If  you  feel  you  qualify  and  are  free 
to  travel,  send  us  your  resumi  to  Box 
323,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


S.\LESMEN :  If  you're  now  calling  on 
newspaiiers.  earn  e.xtra  income  by  pre¬ 
senting  established  syndicated  features 
to  eilitors.  Every  sale  will  bring  you 
long-term  monthly  income.  Write:  Bel¬ 
mont  Associates.  37  Oakley  Rd.,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Mass.  02178. 


PKK.'sONNKI,  .4VAIL.\HLK 

Academic 


SEIASONBD  PRO,  40,  wants  teaching 
l>o8t  in  small  college.  18  years’  with 
papers,  ad  agencies,  PR  departments. 
Have  taught  college.  BA.  (honors),  MA. 
Good  photographer.  Box  308,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


PR  DIRECTOR  with  teaching  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ex|>erience  seeks  Univers¬ 
ity  Journalism  staff  ixisition  to  de¬ 
velop  public  relations  sequence;  Ed.  D. 
with  BS.  MS  in  Journalism.  Write  Box 
:t61.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Administrative 


PRODL’CTION  MANAGEMENT 
GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
14  years  of  successful  experience  in 
production  management,  including  labor 
relations,  with  The  U'a/I  Street  journal 
and  Newsday.  Available  imm^iately 
for  position  which  offers  opportunity 
for  eventual  movement  into  general 
management  or.  preferably,  i>art  or 
full  ownership.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  : 

FLOYD  H.  MAIN 
21  Nassau  Boulevard 
Garden  City,  New  York — 11530 


20  YEARS’  DAILY  EXPERIENCE  ss 
GM,  ad  manager,  (7M  and  promotion. 
Strong  on  administration.  Otct-con- 
scious;  civic-minded.  Married,  46,  Pre¬ 
fer  Elast  0>ast;  consider  elsewhere.  Box 
309,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


GENEIRAL  MANAGER-PUBLLSHE’R. 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  facets  of 
small  <laily,  weekly  management.  Many 
years  successful  exiierience  directing, 
owning  own  proiierties:  full  reconI  of 
integrity,  ability  available.  Offset  n|>- 
eration  a  specialty.  Available  now. 
Zone  8  €>r  9.  Box  367,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGER-PUBLLSHER 
OR  WHAT 

HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  as  a  Publisher. 
Business  Manager-Advertising  Director: 
terrific  on  public  relations.  In  turn 
with  all  newspaper  (irohlems  and  can 
solve  them.  ’Toi^notch  administrator. 
Real  hard  worker  and  demanil  the  same 
from  employes.  Not  looking  for  an 
easy  job.  Have  come  up  through  the 
ranks  from  weekly  atlvertising  man. 
Now  hold  a  restonsible  iionition  as 
manager  on  small  daily.  Internal 
troubles  cause  me  to  move.  Box  377, 
Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Avellable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Artists  Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
A'^'an-winningr.  nationul  reputation. 
Available.  Box  276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


WANT  TO  RELOCATE— Past  18  years’ 
CM  and  PM  of  125,000  paid  mail  news- 
paiiers;  branch  and  district  manafter- 
ship  experience;  promotion-mindeil. 
Call  (.312)  178-7533,  or  Box  335,  E<l. 
ifor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHERS'  CHOICE  available  now  I 
Ambitious  circulator  wants  the  big  chal¬ 
lenge.  "Let's  talk  about  yours."  Top 
references  with  resume.  Box  316,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

AOCRESSIVE.  25,  TOP  D.M..  8  years' 
on  large  West  Coast  paper,  wants  im>- 
sition  as  C.M.  or  Assistant  C.M.  on 
promising  daily.  Box  .376.  Ealitor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  over  20 
years'  experience  20-50,000  dailies, 
looks  to  last  move  as  manager  or 
assistant.  Top  references.  Prefer  Aree 
9.  Box  273,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

SPIRITED  AD  DIRECTOR  seeks  paper 
to  build  into  retail-classifieci  market 
place.  Box  344,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

HEAR  THE  TATTOO  OF  RESULTS  I 
Step  to  another  drummer!  Experienced 
in  advertising,  sales  promotion,  public 
relations.  Box  324,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


COPY  EDITOR  —  6  years’  daily. 

Started  on  weekly,  rose  to  news  editor. 
Swks  p.m.  or  a.m.  slot  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  area.  Available  July.  Box 
247,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  REPORTER  —  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  Congress  and  politics: 
background  includes  news,  columns, 
editorials.  First-class  coverage  offered 
for  medium-size  daily ;  salary  require¬ 
ments  reasonable  and  references  ex¬ 
cellent.  Box  227,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  Law  Degrees — wishes  major  time 
outside  United  States  writing  or  radio 

(broadcast  taites  on  people,  governments, 
economies  generally.  Box  291,  EJditor 
A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  SPORTS  WRITER.  88, 
12  years’  experience.  Seeks  pro  base¬ 
ball  or  college  beat  in  major  area. 
Award-winning  writer.  College  grad. 
Married.  Box  294,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

COPY  DE»K  CHIEF.  36.  on  186,000 
daily,  wants  to  move  up.  Box  286,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  DEISK  HAN  In  fourth  year — 
state's  biggest  daily — seeks  to  diversify : 
some  desk — some  feature  or  editorial 
writing.  MA,  SDX.  Go  anywhere;  pre¬ 
fer  Area  9.  Box  834,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Competent  craftsman, 
82,  seeks  quality  news  product  offering 
opportunity  to  advance,  salary  to  match 
skills.  Tvralve  years’  experience  all 
phases  newspapers.  Box  311,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  26,  with  M.A. 
(Journalism),  seeks  position  on  sports 
staff.  Thorough  knowledge  of  sports. 
Box  258,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


WITH  FUTURE  IN  WEEKLY  FIELD, 
reirarter-photographer,  27,  wants  out 
of  daily  rut  back  into  all  phase  work  of 
weekly.  Box  331,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


PUBLICIST,  27 — in  press  relations  de¬ 
partment  ot  leading  U.S.  corporation — 
seeks  challenging  reporting  assignment 
with  national  trade  magazine  in  Zone 
2.  (7an  draw  from  industrial  exposure 
and  broad  newspaper  background.  Box 
327,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  YOUNG  EDITOR  with  solid  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases — B.S.  in  Journal¬ 
ism — seeks  return  to  home  area  in  top 
position  on  small  daily.  Zones  1  and  2. 
Box  314,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAJOR  SKI.  Winter  Sports  Writer. 
Fill  with  sports,  general  assignment,  or 
beat  reporter.  Strong  i)olice,  courts, 
government.  Award-winning  features. 
BS  Communication.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  312,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER 
34,  seeks  sports  editor’s  position;  9 
years’  experience.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately!  Prefer  Midwest  or  Southwest. 
Box  321,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  15  years’  experience 
in  police  reporting,  desk  work,  feature 
writing.  layout,  desires  position  that 
offers  security,  chance  to  advance,  pre¬ 
ferably  city  or  news  editor  on  sinall 
to  medium  paper.  Will  relocate.  Clips, 
references,  personal  interview  available. 
Box  319,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

ATTENTION 
SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS! 

High-ranking  editor  and  columnist  of 
major  news  magazine  seeks  top  editor¬ 
ial  position  on  metropolitan  daily  in 
southeast,  south-central  or  southwest. 
Applicant  has  outstanding  national 
reputation  plus  broad  experience  as 
newspaperman,  foreign  correspondent 
and  ^itor.  He  is  middle-of-roader  with 
faith  in  our  nation’s  worth  and  its  fu¬ 
ture.  and  believes  that  upbeat  and 
constructive  aspects  of  these  troubled 
times  need  far  greater  journalistic  em¬ 
phasis.  He  is  southern-born  and  south¬ 
ern-educated,  with  deep  roots  in  region 
and  understanding  of  its  special  at¬ 
tributes  as  well  as  problems.  Present 
position  is  solid.  Motive  for  seeking 
change  is  to  leave  northeast  and  go 
home  where,  he  believes,  the  future 
looks  brightest.  Would  bring  name  of 
unquestioned  prestige  and  would  want 
opportunity  to  deliver  liveliness,  ex¬ 
citement,  wit.  eloquence,  grace,  wis¬ 
dom  and  feet-on-ground  common  sense 
I  — in  tradition  of  personal  out-front 
,  editorship.  Request  all  correspondence 
in  highest  confidence.  Box  313,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 

AEfflOSPACE  WRITER,  covering 
NASA  Research  Center  as  part  of  re- 
|)orting  heat,  seeks  full-time  space, 
science  rei>orling  job.  NSF  grant  re¬ 
cipient.  Former  college  teacher,  editor. 
Sound  newspaiier  exiierience.  Box  .369. 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER.  2  years’  exi«ri- 
ence  suburban  daily,  state  capital  wire 
service,  seeks  simt  large  daily,  east  or 
west.  Excell  on  government  features. 
M.S.J.  Box  352,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 

SCI  F.'NCE /BUSINESS  EDITOR;  Tech 
ilegree.  J-ilegree  experience.  Young  and 
aggressive.  Seeks  diversifleil  e<liting/ 
re|x>rting  job  with  some  management 
res|x>nsibility  now,  chance  to  learn 
more.  Mnrrie<l.  Willing  to  relwate.  Box 
372,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

VETERAN  SPORTS  WRITER  and 
publicist.  12  years’  metro|K>litan  experi- 
erce.  Box  351,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR.  32,  with  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience  tot>  newsimiwrs  ideas,  drive 
and  talent — seeks  magazine  or  other 
editorial  work  with  regular  hours.  Box 
.367,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EIDITOR/WRITER,  10  years’  ex|>eri- 
ence  newspaiwrs,  e<litorial  writing,  wo¬ 
men’s  features  -straight  or  breezy  style. 
Now  househond.  Desire  regular.  |>art- 
time  homework.  Write  Box  3.56,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


J-GRAD,  22.  wishes  work  on  Jewish- 
English  journal.  Exiierience  in  same. 
Box  .374,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTED  seeks 
free-lance  assignments,  research  or  PR 
projects  in  Southern  California.  Box 
289,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


ORLANDO  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  stringer  iiosition  with  traile  or 
other  magazines  plus  article  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  379,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURES; 

In  Israel  this  year.  Exiierienced.  uuali- 
fie<l  reiKirter.  Hebrew  English.  Will  try 
anything.  Bo.x  378,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists 

HEAD  MACHINIST— Expert  on  all 
TTS,  Computers.  Elektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery:  very  good  knowl- 
e<lge  of  electricity  and  electronics;  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organize.  Family  man. 
Union.  Zone  0|ien.  Top  offers  only.  Box 
39,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  OPERATOR  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  a  knowledge  of  news 
photography.  1  am  21,  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  iiosition  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver.  1  will  relocate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


4  PHOTON  OPERATORS,  experienced 
all  phases  newspaper  ofieration,  would 
consider  similar  situations.  Good  salarly 
premium  necessity.  Write  Box  406, 
Nampa,  Idaho — 83651. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

WEB-OFFSETT  PRESSMAN— Goes  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred; 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  8,  Hillerest  Dr., 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 


PRESS  A  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Young  man — pressroom  and  stereotype 
department  foreman — desires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  8  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Elxcellent  references.  Box  83, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Printers 

CAPABLE  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
with  many  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  modem  processes  wishes  to 
relocate  in  a  warmer  climate,  prefer¬ 
ably  Southern  city  with  a  newspaper. 
Box  241,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  Press-Stereo  Foreman 
21  years’  experience  on  Goss.  Scott. 
Hoe  and  tubular  presses.  Desire  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Zones  4  or  6.  College  education 
family ;  union-trained.  Prefer  open 
shop.  Box  237,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  ;;6.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  IS  years’  news- 
I  paper  exiierience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up. 
(215)  943-7256 


COMPETENT  FOREMAN  wanU  posi¬ 
tion  with  challenge.  Complete  working 
knowledge  of  composing  room;  some 
press,  commercial  work.  PR  ability. 
Consider  all.  Confidential.  Resume.  Zone 
5-3.  Box  322,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  F'ORE.VlAN. 
familiar  with  hot  and  cold-tyiie  i-om- 
puters.  ITU  or  oi>en.  Prefer  Zone  .8  or 
9.  Box  37.5.  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


HAVE  ENGR.4V1NG  or  offset  prob¬ 
lems?  Fully  uualifieil  all-around  en¬ 
graver  and  offset  cameraman  wishes 
to  reba'ate.  Elx|ierience<l  in  process 
color  and  management.  Box  359.  Fkli- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Prttduction 

YOUNG  M.-tN.  Iff  years’  newspaiier 
pmluct.on.  Leterpress  comixising  room 
foreman,  large  multi-newspaiier  group. 
O’ffset :  3  large  successful  conversions, 
consultant  for  others.  Currently  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Heavy  exiierience 
camera.  photo-tyiiesetting.  iiersonnel 
and  purchasing.  Seeking  large  news- 
|ia|ier  oiieration  or  graphic  sales,  tech¬ 
nical  rep.  will  consider  temixirary  con¬ 
version  |K>sition.  Box  349,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR,  Science 
Writer-  excellent  newspaiier  magazine 
advertising  background-desires  latsi- 
tion  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  "Blue  Rili- 
bon"  qualifiratiuns.  Box  371,  Ekiitor  A 
•  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

New  circulation  gains 


Letters  to  Congress 

Thousands  register  j 
pay  raise  protests 


In  the  face  of  the  stiffest  com¬ 
petition  from  radio,  television 
and  magazines  for  the  leisure 
time  of  the  average  citizen,  the 
circulation  of  daily  newspapers 
continues  to  reach  new  highs. 

At  the  close  of  1968  the  na¬ 
tion’s  daily  newspapers  were 
selling  an  average  of  62,535,394 
copies  every  day  which  was  an 
increase  of  974,442  copies  or 
1.5%  over  the  figure  of  61,560,- 
952  for  the  end  of  1967.  These 
figures  are  based  on  tabulations 
for  E&P’s  1969  International 
Year  Book  which  will  be  off  the 
press  early  in  March. 

A  further  indication  of  news¬ 
paper  growth  appears  in  the 
statement  from  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  this  week  that  the 
total  investment  in  newspaper 
advertising  during  1968 — includ¬ 
ing  retail,  national  and  classified 
advertising — was  $5.24  billion  or 
an  increase  of  $295  million  over 
1967. 

*  *  * 

E&P’s  latest  tabulation  shows 
that  there  were  1,752  daily 
newspapers  as  of  Jan.  1,  1969, 
which  is  a  net  increase  of  three 
over  the  year  before.  There  were 
328  morning  dailies  (compared 
to  327  a  year  ago)  and  1,443 
evening  papers  (compared  to  1,- 
438).  Included  among  these  were 
19  “all  day”  newspapers  (com¬ 
pared  to  16  the  previous  year) 
which  were  counted  in  both  the 
morning  and  evening  columns 
but  counted  as  only  one  paper 
in  the  morning-evening  total. 
The  circulations  of  the  “all  day” 
papers  are  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  a.m.  and  p.m.  fields  so 
that  it  is  added  only  once  in  the 
grand  totals. 

The  number  of  dailies  a.m.  or 
p.m.  in  the  various  states  fluc¬ 
tuates  up  or  down  year  by  year. 
During  1968  there  were  nine 
states  that  showed  an  increase 
in  total  number  of  dailies  and 
eight  states  showing  a  decrease 
adding  up  to  a  net  gain  of  three 
newspapers. 

The  328  morning  newspapers 
sold  25,838,270  copies  on  an 
average  day  compared  to  25,- 
281,687  the  year  before.  This 
was  a  gain  of  556,583  copies  per 
day  or  2.1%. 

The  1,752  evening  newspapers 
sold  36,697,124  copies  per  day 
which  was  an  increase  of  417,- 
859  copies  or  1.1%  over  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  36,279,265  for  the  year 
before. 

Sunday  newspapers  increased 
from  673  to  678  during  the  year 
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showing  a  circulation  gain  of 
468,477  or  .9%  for  the  year  from 
49,224,125  to  49,692,602. 

*  *  • 

There  were  only  10  states 
where  total  daily  circulation  did 
not  show  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

In  view  of  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  City  in  re¬ 
cent  years  the  totals  for  New 
York  State  are  interesting.  The 
state  has  81  dailies  compared  to 
82  the  year  before  but  total  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  state  reached  7,- 
742,439  which  was  an  increase 
of  258,612  copies  or  3%  over  the 
1967  figure  of  7,483,827. 

E&P  figures  show  that  total 
daily  newspaper  circulation  has 
increased  8.9%  from  57,418,311 
in  the  last  10  years  since  1958 
when  there  were  1,751  dailies. 

Since  1948  when  there  were 
1,781  dailies  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion  has  increased  19.6%  from 
52,285,297  over  the  20  years. 

• 

Dirty  politics 
in  late  ads 
doesn’t  pay 

Washington 

According  to  the  Fair  Cam¬ 
paign  Practices  Committee  quite 
a  lot  of  dirty  politics  was  played 
in  the  last  week  of  the  1968 
campaign  but  very  little  of  it 
paid  off. 

A  staff  study  prepared  for  the 
Committee  reported  that  “the 
last  week  of  the  campaign 
brought  a  flood  of  dirty  politics 
in  newspaper,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision  advertising”  but  “political 
smears  based  on  race,  religion, 
and  patriotism  dropped  to  a  new 
low.” 

The  Committee  staff  reported 
that  only  6  percent  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  unfair  campaign  tac¬ 
tics  in  1968  involved  appeals  to 
racial  prejudice  and  only  3  per¬ 
cent  involved  religious  prejudice. 
Attacks  upon  a  candidate’s  pa¬ 
triotism  charging  association 
with  extremist  organizations 
dropped  to  a  new  low  of  8  per¬ 
cent.  These  were  major  problems 
in  previous  campaigns. 

But  like  crime,  dirty  politics 
does  not  pay,  the  Committee  as¬ 
serted.  The  staff  study  showed 
that  81  percent  of  the  candidates 
who  filed  valid  complaints,  won 
their  races,  while  87  percent  of 


Is  the  taxpayer  concerned 
about  higher  taxes? 

Does  he  resent  the  41.7  per¬ 
cent  pay  increase  that  raised  the 
annual  salary  of  U.  S.  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  $30,- 
000  to  $42,500  per  year? 

In  three  states  where  S.  W. 
Calkins  publishes  newspapers, 
readers  of  those  newspapers  are 
showing  their  resentment  by 
signing  “Pay  Hike  Protest” 
coupons  and  sending  them  to  the 
newspapers. 

The  onslaught  of  protest  mail 
has  flooded  the  newsrooms  of  the 
Beaver  County  Times,  the 
Uniontown  Herald  -  Standard, 
the  Bucks  County  Courier  Times 
and  the  Doylestown  Intelli¬ 
gencer  in  Pennsylvania ;  the 
Burlington  County  Times  in 
New  Jersey;  and  the  Homestead 
News  Leader  in  Florida. 

Calkins  is  president  of  the 
publishing  company  of  these 
dailies. 

The  protest  coupons  and  mail 
will  be  personally  presented  to 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Florida  members  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  and  to  the  U.  S.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  home  districts 
of  the  papers. 

The  protest  coupon  was 
started  in  the  Beaver  County 
Times.  In  one  week  the  paper, 
circulation  35,000,  received  17,- 
500  protests. 

The  Uniontown  Herald-Stand¬ 
ard,  circulation  26,600,  received 
16,300  coupons  in  five  days. 

those  who  filed  invalid  com¬ 
plaints  lost  the  election. 

The<  complaints  were  pretty 
evenly  divided,  politically.  Forty- 
eight  percent  were  against  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  46  percent  against  Re¬ 
publicans,  and  6  percent  against 
candidates  of  other  parties. 


Many  readers  sent  along  notes  ; 
and  letters  of  praise  for  the 
papers  and  criticism  of  higher  I 
taxes  and  higher  pay.  Most 
criticism  was  leveled  against  the 
41.7  percent  increase,  so  far  in 
excess  of  the  usual  pay  increase. 

The  papers  started  the  pro¬ 
test  with  Page  1  editorials  head¬ 
ed,  “Let  Them  Know  You  Pro¬ 
test.” 

The  protest  coupon  addressed 
to  senators  and  representatives 
said : 

“As  a  voter  and  a  taxpayer,  I 
am  concerned  that  the  pay  in¬ 
crease  for  our  U.  S.  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  41.7  per¬ 
cent  will  create  an  inflationary 
trend  that  will  harm  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy.  Private  industry 
and  labor  cannot  hold  wage- 
price  guidelines  with  such  ex¬ 
amples.  I  want  you  to  work  to¬ 
ward  rescinding  this  increase 
and  work  toward  economy  in  | 
government.” 

A  junior  high  school  teacher 
had  1,000  facsimiles  made  up  of 
the  pay  hike  protest  coupon  and  | 
told  his  students  to  get  them' 
signed.  His  angle  was  “future  ^ 
voters  also  are  concerned.”  f 

Editors  had  to  muster  extra 
help  to  open  the  letters  and* 
count  the  coupons.  The  Union- 
town  and  the  Beaver  County 
papers  published  full  pages  of 
“letters  to  the  editor”  protesting 
the  pay  raise  for  Congress. 

Calkins,  who  suggested  the : 
protest  poll,  was  amazed  at  the  j 
thousands  who  responded.  i 

“The  taxpayer  is  concerned! 
with  what  is  going  on  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  People  are  interested. 
It  is  difficult  for  industry  to  hold 
the  wage-price  guidelines  if  the 
salaries  for  Congressmen  go  up 
41  percent  at  one  time,”  he  said 


Evetything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


.that’s  why  in  Baltimore 
71  out  of  100  lines  of 


newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


National  Represantatives:  Crasner,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormibaa  •  Lot  Angaitt, 
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